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PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 


Mr. Menxe, of Berlin, who has been em- 
ployed in making models for the porcelain 
manufactory, has discovered, it is said, the 
process of converting pray oe! saw-dust into 
a soft paste, which becomes hard and solid by 
exposure to the atmosphere, and is susceptible 
of receiving and preserving the forms given to 
marble, to wood, or to bronze. This substance 
takes the most beautiful gilding as well as the 
colour of bronze. The product of this manu- 
factory are candelabras, lustres, lamps, vases, 
statues, and ornaments for all kinds of furni- 
ture, ‘These objects rival in e the most 
beautiful works in bronze, cost only the 
eighth part of the price. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


Str,—In the 14th Number of your 
LITERARY GAZETTE, I could not help 
noticing the contemptuous treatment 
which your Correspondent, in the article 
on Modern Poets, bestows upon Messrs. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, assigning it 
as their portion of the national epic 
which he proposes should be undertaken 
by the poetical brotherhood, to describe 
the unsophisticated death of an aid-de- 
camp’s horse. He might have spared 
himself the trouble of this recommenda- 
tion, Lord Byron having already under- 
taken the task, and performed it with 
his usual ability. 

“ The war-horse masterless lies on the earth ; 
And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth.” 
RA. 

Your Correspondent H. T., who, in 
your succeeding Number, has come for- 
ward in behalf of Coleridge, endeavours 
to show, that he who has strung his lyre 
at the obsequies of an Empress, ought 
not to have a contemptible station among 
the bards of Waterloo. As a contrast to 
the quotation this Cor ent has 
giver, another, on the death of an infant, 
might be added from the same author, 
that is well worthy of a place in our 
memories : 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care, 

The opening bud to Heaven convey’d, 

And bade it blossom there, 

We need not enter further into the 
defence of Coleridge ; and if your Cor- 
respondent had done equal justice to the 
other poet of the Lakes, 1 should not 
have trespassed on your pages with any 
observations of mine. But I am truly 
astonished at the d ing estimate he 
has formed of the genius of Wordsworth ; 
particularly, as i he uses 














aspersions 
seem to me to be antithetically the very 
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reverse of Wordsworth’s true poetical 
character. In repelling these aspersions, 
I will first beg leave to quote from an 
author, whose opinion will probably be 
received with more deference by H. T. 
than that of an anonymous correspond- 
ent. Coleridge, in the 2d edition of his 
Poems, published in 1797, borrowing an 
epithet from Wordsworth, subjoins a note 
on the passage, in which he declares 
this Poet to be “ unrivalled among the 
writers of the poess day, for manly 
sentiment, novel imagery, and vivid co- 
louring.” And in an early number of 
his publication, “‘ The Friend,” dis- 
claiming for himself his right to the ap- 
pellation of poet, he avows his conviction 
that the true mantle of inspiration rests 
upon Wordsworth: and concerning one 
of this author's poems, his own muse 
breaks out in the following exclamations : 
A tale indeed F hig vend tae ale 
tale indeed o an ionate thoughts 

To their own music chauuved.” ror 
Neither does Coleridge think the prosi: 
of his friend such tnane stuff as iT. 
apprehends it to be ; for, speaking of his 
pamphlet concerning the convention of 
Cintra, he tells us, that in reading it he 
seemed to hear thunder and not words, so 
powerfully did the writer affect him. I 
may here take leave of your correspond- 
ent H. T., season him in the 
next edition of his strictures, to substi- 
tute nourishing beef-soup in place of his 
gruel without salt; and in like manner let 
him exchange the other disparaging terms 
he has used for their converse, which will 
be much nearer the truth: but, for the 
sake of others, who may not so much 
wonder at the junction of the names of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and who may 
imagine that intimate friends are hot the 
best qualified to sit in judgment o1 each 
other’s works, I wish you, Mr. Editor, to 
suffer me to let Wordsworth answer for 
himself as to his poetical qualifications, 
by a few quotations from his works. 
Amidst the profusion of beautiful pas- 
sa that rush upon my mind, it is 
difficult to choose ; and I shall therefore 
bring forward the following lines, not as 
the best, but because I judge them most 
likely to put to shame, him who has 
deemed Wordsworth unqualified to sym- 

ise with any thing better than a 

se. The lines bere quoted represent 
the situation and feelings of a person, 
who, at short intervals, has been bereaved 
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of his two children, and, lastly, by ocea- 
sion of grief for their loss, of his wife. 


“ What followed cannot be reviewed in thought; 

Much less retraced in words. Ifshe of life 

Blameless ; so intimate with love and joy, 

And all the tender motions of the soul, 

Had been yr: ta pon could I hope to stand? 

Infirm, dependent, and now destitute! 

I called on dreams and visions, to disclose 

That which is veiled from waking thought ; con- 
jured 

Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 

To 7 and answer ; to the grave I spake 

Imploringly ;--looked up, and asked the Heavens 

If angels traversed their cerulean 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of the departed spirit—what abode 

It occupies—what consciousness retains 

Of former loves and interests. ‘Then my soul 

Turned inward,—to examine of what stuff . 

Time's fetters are composed ; and life was put 

To inquisition, long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart—now checked—and now im- 
pell’d— 

The intellectual power, through words and 

ings, 

Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way! 

And from those transports, and these toils ab- 

struse 

Some trace am I enabled to retain 

Of time, else lost ;—existing unto me 

Only by records in myself not found.” 


It is a trite observation, that this kind 
of grief can only be healed by lapse of 
time; and Wordsworth, in another of 
his poems, has occasion to express this 
sentiment ; but with what gracefulness 
of poetic drapery he clothes it, the fol- 
lowing apostrophe will show: 

Thou Spirit, whose angelic hand 

Was to the harp a strong command, 

Called the submissive strings to wake 

In glory for this Maiden’s sake, 

Say, Spirit! whither hath she ficd 

To hide her poor afflicted head ? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 

Enfolds her?—is a rifted tomb 

Within the wilderness her seat? 

Some island which the wild waves beat, 

Is that the sufferer’s last retreat? 

Or some aspiring rock that shrouds 

Its perilous front in mists and clouds? 
High-climbing rock—deep sunless dale— 
Sea—desart—what do these avail? 

Oh, take her anguish and her fears 

Into a calm recess of years! 

Let me now apply more immediately 
to the subject suggested by your critical 
correspondent in the 14th: Number, to: 
whose attentive consideration I would 
recommend the following Sonnet ‘of 
Wordsworth’s, occasioned by the Battle 
of Waterloo. . 
The Bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 
Yet trained to judgments gheowes severe: 

ervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 
recognizing one Almighty sway: 
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whose experienced cye can picree the array 
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pf past event:,—to whom, in eet a 

pf nnee bl pence 
away: g Hh usd 

« Agsgiled incambrance of our time,” 

He otiy, if sack breathe in strains p nec 1 o) 

ee — — fom al 

Witch the Bore Angel, Hom their peaceful 

: welcomed with a choral shout. 

The sublime simile borrowed from a: 
mountainous region, must strike every 
imagination that is capable of soaring 
above an. ant-hillock, and the spirit in 
which the Sonnet concludes, is finel 
in unison with the ideal a — 
the poet has.sought to embody. I ma 
here remark, that the voice of a ult) 
tude. must always vibrate with a a 
effect upon the soul of him that hears it ; 
but to ‘produce something of this effect 
upon him, that does not hear it, lies only 
in the reach of the genuine poet. Hi 





omer 
is truly sublime in his description of the 
shout of the Greek and Trojan armies : 

_ Up. went the double roar 

Into the heights etherial, and among the beams 
of haf ey - "3 Transtation. 

In the translation of this passage by 


con, Spe 2 3 the mixture of tragedy and 

bg - »That. the mixture: is vot at vari- 
¢ with nature, every day’s experierice 

ge ye ee rey a. 
with the cal taste, of 1b 

a aeuiten indantly evinced by Rretcoees, Shake” 

Speare, 

ea the younger Colman, of the moderns, 

were 


others, amongst our old writers, 
never more warmly patronised, than 
Novtustian Mice anions Leg 
ined exertions of the s uskin..] 
timate tragedy, indeed, ought not to be de- 
di with the petty intrigues aad common- 
place occurrences of every-day life; nor 
should comedy, that “ mirror of nature,” 
ever be suffered to degenerate into the broad 
taricature of farce. Very slight pretensions 
to taste, or yudgment, w be alowed to 
the painter, who, ia exbibiting the fall of a 
rants or the apotheosis of a hero—the pu- 
ishiment of a traitor, or a sacrifice to the 
ods—should allow the back ground of his 
icture to be oceupied by a display of low 
ffoonery, or incongruous passion. Yet the 
artist, without violating the fastidiousness of 
taste, may, under different circumstances, 
blend the serious with the comic; may, by 
judiciously blending them, produce the hap- 
piest effect. In contemplating such compo- 
sitions, our feelings; instead of being 





| shocked, are soothed, and tranquillized, an 


Pope, itis spoiled by. bis imitation of a. delighted. We feel ourselves irresistibly 


finer d 
Paradise Lost. I must hasten to a con- 
clusion. .The verses that have been 
given are. suffici 
poten dignity of Wordsworth. I cannot 

indulge myself by quoting his ex- 
isitely fine personification of the French 
' ary Government; I cannot 
dwell on the masterly style in which he 
exhibits Winter throwing his net over the 
army of Napoleon ; nor can I enter upo: 
.. oo enumeration of ai pusher ess 
ties of thought iction displayed 
by this truly original poet ; having already’ 
trespassed upon your columns beyond 
the due limit. But suffér me as 1 retire 
from this discussion, to conclude with a 
few lines extracted from his Invocation 
‘to Earth, when, alluding to the havoc of 
war, he says, 
“ The Pe ytindy thronged with martyrs 


From out y noisome prison ; 
Of hopefel of ata re Uhistwiod blows” 
—_ n 
tess tae detarts f ity. a ie 
corkage Hed his thousand ghosts 
shrieking on hollow wind, is. more 
itive | I am, Sir, &c. J.Ex 
owWDerby, May 10, 1817. . 
‘SUCOSTED NFPROVEMERT TH MELO-DRAME, © 
'Sir,—¥ am induced to trouble you with @ 


sie Lee a aaa 
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tured into 
“Much*has been said, and written, 


aii.” j pha 


|d@raniatic writers of t 


b taste, may possibly be mafia a 4 
aid, ats pro Hamme.’ Tho plecy commences, as soine of 


tonsthent sosieitthel drawn from. the cares and anxieties of the 


— to repose in peace vpon the lnxu- 
t ‘bosom of nature. 
Between the dramatic and the pictorial 


cient vouchers for the}arts, the-closest analogy subsists, It is the 


duty of the dramatist, as of the painter, so 


to select, to pe, and to contrast his ob- 
jects, that a nious whole may be pro- 
duced.— Under considerations such as these, 


I have long experienced a predilection for 
those minor pieces of the English stage, by 
which the mind, never too violently agitated, 
is s Permitted alternately to pass 
From grave te gay, lively to severe.” 
_ Holcrott, I believe, claimed,, and was en- 
titled to, the credit of having first trans- 
planted that variety of dramatic literature, 
entitled “ “Melo-drame,” from France to 
gland. As “ wits jump,” however, a li- 

rary friend of mine, several years befure 

olcroft’s first Melo-drame appeared, mi- 
nutely described to me, the nature of the en- 
tertainmentg declaring that, were he the ma- 
ager ofatheatre,he would immediately make 
trial of its success. The event fully justified 
his ‘and Holcroft’s expectations; for, since 
its corte some ae amongst us, it has been 
heri as a favorite of no mean preten- 

ons. 

| Inferior as were the scenic decorations 
and general mode o: ment, of the 
English stage, two or three centuries a 

h oes vement, in various fespe 
as been, and yet may be, derived’ from our 


ore we the 

of * The Mayor o Guinborogh,” 

dom the monkish history of the Bri 

sash King Vortiger, iddleton, ene of 
at in. 


tact ‘ 

t ; ase of N Si Ce fi. ; 
auly match struck with 

ms : se ate OE 


Os 
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your dramatic Coat may probably recol- 
le e novou onk™ 
ag ft fl joa d 1€ Ni nicon. 
After the delivery of sixteen or eighteen 
lines, which serve the oftice of a prologue, 
he retires; shouts are heard; and Vortiger 
enters. Froin wiiat follows, we learn char: 
his aspiratiuns to royalty, have, for the -pre- 
sent, been frustrated by the determinaiion 
ofthe people ‘to’ have ‘Constantius, ‘the 
eldest ‘son “of Constantine, for their King,’ 
Constantius, who had retired to a monas- 





the crown, Persisting in his ambitious 
views, Vortiger, under the mask of loyalty, 
attaches himself to the King —Thus far has 
the serious part of the action. proceeded, 
when we are presented with a scene, de- 
scribed as fullows:—“ Dumb show. Fortune 
discovered; in her hand a round ball full of 
lots; then enter Hengist and Horsus, with 
others :' they draw lots; and having opened 
them, all depart save Hengist and Horsus, 
who kneeland embrace: then enter Roxena, 
seeming to take leave of Hengist in great 
meee, but more especially and warily of 
forsus, her‘lover; she departs one Way, 
Hengist and Horsus another.” 

Our old friead Raynulph again appears, 

and thus elucidates the story :— 

“ When Germany was overgrown 

With sons of peace, too thickly sown, 
Several guides were chosen then 

By destin'd lots, to lead out men; 

Ard they whom fortune here withstands, 
Must prove their fates in other lands. 

On these two captains fell the lot ; 

But that which must not be forgot, 

Was Roxena’s cunning grist i 

Who from her father [Hengist] like.a thief, 
Hid her best and truest tears, 

Which her lustful lovér [Horsas] wears, 

[n many a stol’n and waty kiss 

Unseen of father: maids do this, 

Yet highly scorn to be call’d strumpets too ; 
But what they lack of ’t I'll be judg’d by you.” 

Castiza, betrothed to Vortiger, is induced 
by the pious Constantius to prefer a life of 
virginity; and to retire’ to the cloister. 
Yornart pursjies his machinations; and, by 
the following scene, in “ Dumb shew,” soon 
after the commencement of the second act, 
the story makes a rapid progress:— 

“ Enter‘ two villains, to them Vortiger, 
who seems 'to soficit them with gold, then 
swears them, and exit. Enter Constantius 
meditating, they rudely strike down -his 
book, draw..their swords, he kneels and 
spreads his g?ms, they kill him, hurry him 
off. ‘Enter Vortiger, Devonshire, Stafford, 
[British lords] in conference; to them the 
villains presenting the head, he seems sor- 
rowful, and i rage stabs them both. ‘Then 
they crow Vortiger, anid fetch in Castiza 
whe comes unwillingly; he hales her, a 
they crown her; Aurelius and Uthes, bro- 
thers of Cofstantitis, seeing him crowned, 

and*fty”"' ’ 


\Vortiger crowned; Hengist, Her- 
qomge eppegma; S c , 








am with in 
a Vorsiges falls. Jove, w) ee Sa 
his sup th the view 
init and commits a 

rape vipon b Castizi, whow he 





tery, is with difficulty compelled to accept. 


|| Rayntilph again enters, explains, and exit. 
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from the knowledge which: 
quired in their own cirele and, . 
world must, therefore, suppose that 


in the Sunday Journal, called “ Tar Ex- 


re 


testo 
act, the Saxons hay- 


ns raise Vortimer, the son o To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


have ac- 
ato The; 


Round Table teachers, being natives of Eng- 
land and resident in this country, have de- 
rived their profound knowledge of the sex 
from English women, and that they are only 
giving a just picture of what they conceive 
to be “ our gross Island Manners.” (p. #45, 
vol. ii.) It is the ladies of this part of the 
called South Britain, 
whose fame is involved in this abominable 
These infamous imputations are 
more unmanly and cruel, because woman is 
defenceless, and well may she exclaim, with 


He who robs me ef my good name, 


Sir,—I deem it nece , for the sake of 
connection, to commence this letter with one 
of the extracts from the Round Table, in- 
serted in my last. It is that in which the 
writer, after having misrepresented and 
blackened the whole mass of the English 
people, as a brutal, envious multi- 
in hatred of each other, 
me the men and women of 
land altogether, in the following sentence.— 
“ He” (that is, John Bull, under which name 
the moralist designates his countrymen)— 
boasts of the excellence of his laws and the 
goodness of his own disposition ; and yet there 
are more people hanged in England than in 
all Europe besides ; he boasts 0 the modesty 


tiger by Castiza, to the throne. This is re- 
presented by another scene, in “ Dumb 
shew,” as fallows :— ; 

“Enter Lupus, Germanus, [Monks] De- 
vonshtire, and Stafford, leading Vortimer, 
and crown him: Vortiger comes to them in 
passion: they neglect him. Enter Roxena 
im fury, expressing discontent ;. then they 
lead out Vortimer. Roxena gives two vil- 
to murder him: they swear per- 
formance, and go with her. Vortiger offers 
to run on bis sword; Horsus prevents him, 
and persuades him. The: Lords bring in 
Vortimer dead: Vortiger mourns, and sub- 
mits to them: they swear him, and crown 


kingdom, formerly 
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Robs me of that, which ? 
And leaves me poor indeed 


“Sc 8 


enriches him ; 


If to take away the reputation of one inno- 
e deemed an irreparable of- 
fence, what must we think of a man, who, 
not with his tongue, in a moment of wine or 
passion; but sitting down coldly and delibe- 
rately in his closet, as a moral instructor of 
youth, dip his pen in the inkstand, and writes 
a slander upon the whole of his c 
women? The above extracts, with these in 
my preceding letter, form a striking contrast 
to the following declaration which these 
professed imitators of the Spectators and Tat- 
lers set forth in the nineteenth page of their 
introduction to the Round Table,—“ In short, 
to recommend an independent simplicity. in 
manners, 2 love of nature in taste, and ¢ 

and self-knowledge in morals, will 
ct, dining or fasting, with blade 
m, of the Knights of the 
Round Table.”—This, however, 1s one of 
those offences against society, which draws 
down a slow but sure punishment on. the 


him. Then enters Hengist with Saxons: 
Vortiger draws, threatens expulsion, and 
then sends a parley ; which Hengist seems 
ying down his weapons ; so all 
y- 


~ 


et there are more 


of his countrywomen—and 
mdon than in all 


prostitutes in the streets of 
the capitals of Europe.” This execrable ca- 
dJumny, which indirec 
England as the most 
bloody-minded people in Europe; and, by 
able inference, would brand the women 
ngland as the most immodest and depraved 
women, in Christendom, is not confined, alto- 
ther, to the above passage. So far as it 
relates to the defenceless ser, it is again in- 
sinuated in a varied form. I shall give this 
moralist’s own words, in which he uses the 
plural for himself and his fellow preachers 
of the Round Table, in the following me- 
morable passage.—“ In like manner, if any 
one complains of not succeeding in arratns of 
GALLANTRY, we will venture to say it is be- 
He has mistaken his 
talent, that’s all.” (p. 116. vol. i.) This is 
pithy and to the point, indeed!—So then 
when we were impressed with a sense of 
female purity, innocence and innate mg- 
desty, we were as mistaken as the com- 
plaining gallant, in this Round Table sup- 
however, quote their 


_— 


vilifies the men of 
honest, base, and 


—_ re 


Raynulph once more enters; the massacre 
of the Britons on Salisbury plain succeeds; 
and, in the fifth act, poetical justice is exe- 
cuted on the res’ 

Ihave thus slightly sketched the serious 
part of the plot, and transcribed. the scenes | 8© 
of dumb shew; not for the purpose: of re- 
commending the piece itself, but to enable 
the re ge af the effect which, in 
judicious hands, might be produced by the 
introduction of such agency in Melo-drame. 

I should by no means advise the retention 
of such a character as Raynulph; for, by a 
happy choice of story and of inicident, and 
by greater explicitness jn the dumb shew, 
verbal explanation would be. quite unneces- 
sary. A pageant, for instance, might receive 
all due elucidation from the respective inter- 
locutors of the drama. Generally, the dumb 
shew might tell its own story with sufficient 
clearness. A dream, a vision, a scene of en- 


~ 


~~ 


in hand, or with 


offender, Every modest woman well 
that she must give currency to £ 

gpinion of her discretion or intention 
continuing to visit or receive the visits o 


knows, 
t 


Pune 


man, who has, publicly, insinuated or ex- 


chantment, might be very successfully ma- 
naged .by the machinist and the scene- 
painter. The Castle Spectre, in Lewis’s 
speaking pantomime of that title; ihe Ge- 


* illustrious predecessors,” Addison and Steele, 
as having fallen into a similar mistake with us. 
These Sunday Lecturers, in effect, ridicule 


ressed through the medium: of 
ose opinion of female. virtue. 


the press, @ 
he dee , 


aved fop, himself, would,.be encouraged 
Hy nc! shay the most injurious notions;.and 
her charitable neighbours know not what to, 
think. The folly of uttering or publishing. 
such heinous imputations, is only to be 
equalled by their falsehood; for the author 
must be, egregiously duped by his own va 
nity, if he dues not know tliat he is, thereby, 
gradually excluding himself from respec: 


the notion of innate modesty or female pu- 
rity; and stimulate their pupils to enter- 
tell them, indirectly, 
intelligibly, in substance, though in other 
words—Gentlemen, do not fall into a mis- 
take: lay aside your mauvaise honte, “in af- 
fairs of gallantry.” 
cess, and female virtue i 
mere contingencie: 


nius, in Aladdin; and the Ghosts, as th 
are now represented in Richard the Third, 
all beautiful specimens of the scenic.art— | P 
are so many interesting proofs. of the effect 
of which such exhibitions are capable, 

By. thus availing himself of the aid of 
the dramatist would frequently 


I to overcome thesdifficulty . of 
reserving the unities; he would 





In what unfortunate circle of English we 
d instructors in dffas 
icked up this vile. 
nion of their countrywomen, they af 


own impudence or 
obstacle unless your own awkwardness or 
irresolution create one—“ that’s all.” The 
scholar must be dull, indeed, who would not 
improve under such experienced instr . 
If it these veterans in 
the chastity of women, and 


under the necessity of resorti 
licnt of a chorus, or a 
time: without offering violence 
gs, or impairing. the fiction of 
would be. his eavied. 


know; but the depraved coxcomh, .w 
© short hours, he .mi 


to transport; us. penned that passage, tells us that 


the period of tw 


ee eS 


oar 


strength lies in our weakness, ‘Out virtues ate 
| built on our vices,” (p. 120. vol- ii.) So that 
ir}|\we must lay in a plentiful foundation of tice 


in ~ unbroke 
eyemis.,of, mz A ; i 
ol. mang elon ‘constancy of mj fare we can. aspire.to 

own virtue, 


= ———— 
‘ i it 7 Pi tepore ; 
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ure |Banctity ; and 












reasonable hope of being ranked as an 
ee the Round seventy eared me 
‘ Sage “preceptor’s se ‘may 
guessed at, for he extols Rovsszav ; de- 
votes eleven 
him ; and writes in: rapturous terms of his 
confessions,’ which»he terms “the best,” 
although it is the most abominable and dis- 
gusting of all his works—There are no 
in the New Eloise of equal force 
aud beauty with the best descriptions in the 
C if we ex the excursion on 
the water, Julia's last letter to St..Preux and 
his letter to her, recalling the days of their 
first loves, We spent two whole. years in 
reading these two works ; aud (geatle Reader, 
it was when we were yourtg) in shedding 
teats over them.”—(v. 2. p. 51.) With Rovs- 
seav and his _— the gratification’ of the 
passions was the religion of nature; and we 
need not be much surprised wheo his Round- 
Table‘disciples tell us—“ We hate the doc- 
trine of wtility even in .a philosopher, and 
much more in a’ poet; ‘for the onty REAL 
wtriity is that which leads to ENJOYMENT; 
and the end is, in all cases, better than the 
means.” (v. 1. p. 121.) This pretty broad’les- 
sen in favor of “ enjoyment,"— Epicuream 
agere, et suntmum bonum, omnem felicitatem 
in'toluptaiem, ponere”—is only a repetition, 
under another form, of their great maxim 
above mentioned, that “ our virtues are 
built on our vices”—that “ vanity and herury 
are the civilizers of the world and the swect- 
eners of human life”—and, in substance, al- 
though in other words, that the introduction 
of play-huuses, circulating libraries, and 
“ courtesans,” are necessary to civilize and re- 
concile our English country peopleto “ enjuy- 
ments,” which they are now “ averse to.”— 
The sum of this precious rule of conduct, 
is delivered by the Round-Table oracle, 
in an authoritative tone of philosophical 
originality, as if the tenet, that the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure is the chief good of man, 
were not a novelty above two thousand years 
old. Of its evil effect on private morals, 
Cicero, in his orations, has furnished a me- 
morabie instance ih that of the Ex-Consul, 
L.€alpurnius Piso, and Philodemus, the Bpi- 
curean philosopher. Although the latter 
was supposed to have inculcated the dogma 
as if restricted to intellectual pleasure, yet the 
Ex-Consul, his pupil, construed it in its ge- 
neral import, and “ gave a loose to ever 
sensual "—until his example an 
influence over the philosopher, his preceptor, 


“ plunged him likewise into the filth and mire of 


that intemperate brute."—The austere sim- 
plicity of Rome was O ighy ord by this perni- 

principle, which, wherever it was dis- 
stminated, destroyed the public morals. 
When its influence was discussed in the Ro- 


man Senate, Bubricius‘was so convinced of 


its baneful tendency, that. he declared 

doctrine to be incompatible 

private ‘wbligation and’ public virtue; and 

Prayed the gods to 
" lic, converts’ to it. As a good 
‘over an irin door sno for 


the 


Gain" ehbde Gf eRiheation byt 


Ror 
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of tis more? essays to’ 


with a sense of 


make ali the enemies of 


securi for ) 
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nw gt agen aks on 
literary men; and the 


all produced b: ive refinem 
y excessive ent— 
“Opposite reasons and cu § balance 
one another while appetite or interest: tums 
the scale: Hence the severe sarcasm of 
Rotsseati, Tout homme reflechi est miechant. In 
fact it must be confessed that, as all things 
produce their extremes, so excessive refine- 
ment tends to produce equal grosyness. ‘Ihe 
‘tentity of our intellectual desires leaves a 
Hwoid in the mind, which neguries to be filled 
up by COARSER GRATIFICATION, and- THAT OF 
THE SENSES is ALWAYS AT HAND. They aLone 
always retain their strength. There “ts not a 
GREATER MISTAKE than the common suppovsi- 
tion, that INTELLECTUAL PLEASURES are 
capable of endless repetition and puysicat 
‘ONES not so. The one, indeed, may be spread 
over a greater surface, they may be dwelt 
upon and kept in mind at will; and for that 
very reason they wear out and pall by compa- 
rison, and require perpetual variety. Whereas 
the physical gratification only occupies us at 
thé moment, is, as it were, absorbed in itself, 
and forgotten as soon as it is over, and when 
it returns is AS GOOD AS NEw.” (p. 198. Vv. 2.) 
The pure and sublime spirit of Christianity 
exalts man, by teaching bim to subdue his 
passions ; and limit his gratifications. The 
Round Table morality, in opposition to Chris- 
tianity and self-denial, teaches self-indul- 
gence, a doctrine more agreeable to the to 
sions. Nothing but the painful duty of ex- 
posing their pernicious principles, and indis- 
criminate attacks upon the reputation of in- 
dividuals and whole bodies of their fellow 
subjects, could have overcome our repug- 
nance to sully our paper with some of the 
preceding extracts. It was necessary that 
the public should be warned, not merely by 
an indignant condemnation without proof, 
but by such unanswerable proofs, as would 
convince the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the women every where, 
that the principles of these incorrigible and 
shameless foplings are, altogether, depraved 
and irreligious; and that, the two volumes 
of the Round Table merit to be banished 
from our Sunday breakfast tables, and 
burned by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner. We have often heard it asserted, 
that no Englishman, however'sceptical and 
deserted by a sense of decency, or sunk in 
the mire of animal grossness, could have 
the n and self-abandonment, to 
place, in public view, the “ physical grati- 
ions,” in the same with the inéel- 


thasked as followers of the tator and 
Tatler, on the day set apart for religious. 
exercises, in teaching the British youth of 
both sexes, what to do and what to avoid, 
give the physical gratifications, that is the 
sensual pleasures, the preference, as having 
the recommendation of ag! el novelty ; 


or as being, in their very te phraseo- 
logy, ie aleoays at hand,” “« 
i as' new. : 


last, shallow ie 





lectual. Yet the Round-Table moralists,| and 


It is. an>extraordimary fect'that these ho= 
nest’ 8, “sewithy the infirmities of 
our species,” who, i> their introduction 
have occupied a ‘tadin'pottion of nearly 
nineteen pages, with compliments to therm- 
selves" and who; in their two volumes, 
have not ventuted to bestow even a cold 
and ‘scanty praise upon much more than 
half a dozen } inidividuals, have deli- 
berately labored to degrade the genius of the 
British School, ‘to foment: 'perni¢ious preju- 
dices and ex national divisions 
among their fellow Subjects, by piving as 
vile a ter of the of Scotland 
and Ireland, as of the English people. There 
is, however, this-difference in favor of the 
Scotch and Irish women, ‘that the Round- 
Table philosophers, in their “ chivalrous 
eloquence,” have attempted to fasten the 

of ee age no: immodesty em de- 
pravity upon their countrywomen, the wo- 
men of England, bene! 

The Round Table is not only an out- 
rageous libel on the good sense and cha~ 
racter of this country; but altogether bot- 
tomed in false taste, false principles, and a 
wilful misrepresentation of their fellow sub- 
jects; or an utter ‘ignoratce of human 
nature. This crime against ‘truth, justice, 
decency, female honor, mankness, public 
liberty, morals and religion, is of a deeper 
die, because it was ‘committed in their as- 
sumed character of imitators of the Specta- 
ters and Tatlers; and in flagrant violation 
of the duty of public instruction, which the 
Round-Table moralists had. voluntarily un- 
dertaken. As their fleering assertion that 
John Bull “ requires a hundred years of 
slavery,” and their excitements of provin- 
cial and national. prejudices between their 
fellow subjects in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, have a direct. tendency to foment 
the most fatal divisions and endanger public 
liberty ; so their defamation of English wo- 
men is calculated to injure. public morals, 
and accelerate the growth of depravity. The 
infirmity of humau nature, which creates a 
necessity for defensive and protective laws, 
too often leads weak and bad men to invade 
the rights of others where they know, or 
are tqught to believe, that no reststance will be 
opposed to their attempts, and no punishment 
follow. The man, who wants courage, and 
the nation which is unwarlike, are sure to be 
insulted and attacked. By the same course 
of cause and effect, the woman, who is re~ 

resented to be without principle; and the 
female suciety to be depraved in mind, are, 
thereby, surely ex to licentious insults 
dishou le solicitation. Besides these 
dangerous results, the Round Table picture of 
female corruption. may impress upon very 
young or incautious women, a false opinion 
that virtue in their sex is not @ reality, but 
an outward show ;. that the ce of a 
wife or daughter to the dictates of a 
ence peligion, is a rity or devia- 
tion ants that a politic an po tastes $20 
ment off ity. and honor, is pomore than. a 
fashio Pp ame ith .a general, sys- 
tem. Vice could “Rot, have chosen, 
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women: as ‘willing to be.corrupted. Shake- 
speare hasfinely expressed this moral syin- 
pathy between the sexes: 

“ When the women of Rome were chaste, the 

men were heroes.” Tare 
and when, at a later period, the women of 
Rome were willingly corrupted, the men 
were willingly, enslaved, w the , private 
errors or frailties, of indivi we have no 
intention, ta.interfere, . But, this is not a de- 
pravity flowing, from an, ebullition. of ungo- 
vernable passions, which we may iv private 
condemn with a degree of pity for the of- 
fender. It is a crime against public morals, 
a defamation of that sex, whose helpless 
innocence and loveliness more peculiarly 
claim. our protection. It is committed de- 
liberately and coolly in the closet, without 
natural temptation or, provocation of the 
assions, by a. public instructor, whose pecu- 
ar duty it was to have been the guardian of 
ublic morality, not its corrupter ; the de- 
ender and vindicator of his countrywomen, 
not their calumniator. We-can have no 
pity for a writer, who has shewed no respect 
for the character or feelings of others: who 
has employed his mischievous brain as a 
gratuitous pander to the bad passions and 
vices of the million; to taint the minds ot 
the upsuspecting, and under the mask of phi- 
lanthropy,. scatter the seeds of a moral con- 
tagion through his native country. 
A New Examiner. 





Nargative or a Resipence tn Iretanr, 
during the Summer of 1814, and that of 1815. 
By Anne Prumprre,  4to. plates. 

During the late war, while the continent 
was shut to English travellers, such of our 
gentry as were blest with time, money, and 
roving dispositions, had recourse to Ireland, 
as the only resource against the tedium of 
staying at home. They, therefore, ‘took 
what they called a tour of that country, 
or in other words, they posted, full speed, 
through its principal reads, saw the Giant’s 
Causeway, and the Lake of Killarney, quiz 
zed the natives, and brought back a few 
puns and blunders, fur the amusement of 
their friends after dinner; but not serious 
information for the benefit of the public at 
large. It was immediately on the peace of 
1814, and while the whole English world 
was flocking to Paris, that Miss Plumptre 
undertook that journey which forms the sub- 
Ject of the present volume. 

_ The route she chose, is certainly the most 
interesting that Ireland affords. Having 
landed at Dublin, and seen all the curiosities 
of the capital, which, (unless a traveller be 
as fortunate as herself in the species of 
acquaintance he may happen to meet there) 
t appear searcely worth examining fur- 

ther thar its stréets and buildings, she’ pro- 
ceeded "to ‘Belfast.’ ‘From thence, of course, 
she- visited’ the'Giant's Causeway, © Her de- 
1s, we think, the wost® pleasing and pictu- 
ue we havéeany Where read. And, in- 
we must the justice to say, that 


if 


she ext other.tourists in het powers 
, r s. 
‘ofthe febate 





pen, as wellas of the female tongue. From 
such > sp therefore, we must not. expect 
sciéntific research, or political acumen. Of 
the former, those statistical surveys of coun- 
ties which have, of late years, been made 
with great success in Ireland, give us almost 
all that we.ean desire ; and of the latter, we 
fancy we have more than enough, both from 
those sturdy statesmen who represent that 
country as amazingly free and fortunate, 
and from those soul-sick patriots who whine 
her sorrows in florid pamphlets or in tame 
octavos. These are not themes which we 
wish lady-tourists to discuss; and we are 
happy that Miss Plumptre has almost en- 
tirely avoided them. 

After returning to this country, our tra- 
veller depeominel on another excursion to 
the Emerald Isle; and as she had hitherto 
seen only the northern part, to explore the 
southern, and visit the renowned lake. Of 
this unparallelled spot, she gives a most 
animated account; and we regret that our 
limits will not allow us to make extracts 
sufficient to satisfy the reader. 

On the whole, we were much pleased with 
the perusal of this “ Residence” in Ireland ; 
though, we think that “Trip” would better 
have coincided with the time Miss Plumptre 
spent there, and with the species of inform- 
ation her book affords us. Had she indeed 
resided there for any length of time, we 
should have expected rather a more pro- 
found view of the morals, manners, and ge- 
nius of the people, than we can now gather 
from her pages, At the same time, she has 
shown herself, considering the short periods 
of her sojourn, an industrivus and discrimi- 
nating mirror. 

Some errors in the names of places and of 
persons occur now and then. But, in gene- 
ral, the infurmation is drawn from authentic 
sources; and we. heartily wish, that this 
agreeable volume may be the means of in- 
duciag our countrymen to visit an island, 
which they are, fer the most part, utterly 
unacquainted with : yet from which England 
fills one third of her granary with corn, half 
her fleets with provisions, and a@ great part 
of her army with soldiers. 


A pamphlet of 134 pp. 8vo. has just been 
published at Munich, under the following ti- 
tle: “ Remarks on the Forests, and the Alps 
of the Highlands ot Berne, by Charles Kas- 
thofer, of. Berne, High-forester.” This little 
work is uf the highest interest and impor- 
tance tu all who desire to obtain a knowledge 
of the Swiss mountains and their inhabitants, 
and particularly towards forming a judgment 
of their rural economy. 

The author speaks of his object as follows: 
“The mountainous districts called the Ober- 
land, are threatened with a very serious cri- 
sis at no very. part period. artition 
of estates has k 
tionately increaséd population, so that in the 
next apse fh few estates wil! be large 
enough to feed and clothe ‘their possessors, 


and jn fact a disproportion has arisen be- 


tween the produce of the country and its 
consumption, whiely is the more in want of a 
remedy, as no kind of manufacturing indus 


t pace with the dispropor- |e 
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try compensates for it, ff the exeess of rr 
pulation be not carried off by sume other 
means than the unhappy resource of furei 
military service ; if ‘the public spirit of the 
easaat be not aroused, and a knowledge of 
bandry spread in the vallies; if a stop be 
not put to the continued subdivision of the 
estates—the first consequence, and now also 
a cause of the ruinous increase of population : 
forest ordinances. will avail as little towards 
saving the Alpine forests, as ordinances re- 
specting morals towards the preservation of 
morality.”—-The author admirably explains 
the vast importance of the forests to the 
Alpine countries, not into an economical, but 
alsoin a physical, view. The decrease and 
diminution of the forests is shown. by a 
series ef observations, and the author 8 
also (prohably too hastily) of a continued 
depression of the limits of vegetation. This 
very plausible hypothesis, which has lately 
heen defended by men of high respectability, 
of a progressive sinking of the line of snow 
on the Alpine hills, seents to berather weak- 
ened than confirmed by Mr. Kasthofer’s ob- 
servations.—‘* The climate of the Oberland 
requires a great consumption of wood for 
fuel; it has grown into the most thoughiless 
waste, and no arts, either for saving w 
or turning heat to more account, have found 
their way into the Alpine valleys; yet mange 
Rumford’s discoveries would more effec 
ly preserve the forests from destruction, than 
all the high-foresters’ treatises on the wueds, 
and forest ordinances, in the whole world.” 


JUANNAET TinaNNa, OU LaQueLLE EST MA 
Femme? 

The adventures which form the subject of the 
work before us, are xaid to have happenéd to 
an English Officer, and may justly’ be consi. 
dered romantic, even ina romance. ‘It will Be 
unnecessary to inform our readers, that Spain 
is a warm climate ; but he who says that tlie 
promenade is “ the first of insipid pleastiresy’ 
has surely no idea of those delicious ev: 
spent in gardens under the serenest sky in En- 
rope. It is. customary for the elegant socie 
of Madrid to resort to, the. Buen-Refiro, whi 
is distinguished from the Prado by its elevated 
position and the smiling landscapes with w 
it is surrounded. ';'The rich young Baronet, 
Charles Lister, was one evenitig walking on thig 
— spot, when an ol@ wowian caiié tip 
to him and slipped a letter into his hand. Tiie 
mysteries assumed by Spanish gallantry are uni- 
versally known ; a veil more orless drawn over 
the face, a mantle wrapped ronnd the figure, 
or negligently thrown back, a flower placed on 
the right or the left side of the bosom, indicate 
a disposition more or less favourable to the ob- 
ject beloved. In the letter written to. tie 
young Englishman, he was requested to ‘ 
a lady wearing in her hair a garland of ’ 
and if he felt a wish to see her again toappear 
at the Buen- Retiro on the following day. ” 

The lady seemed exquisitely beautiful; Lie- 
ter did not fail to proceed to the place of reti- 
dézvous; the Duenna was a se punetual ; 
she conducted the young gentleman toa siperb 
riage, tieda handkerchief over liis eyes, and 
drove off to a magnificent house iw one: ot the 
principal streets of Madrid, Here the, 
was taken from his » he was led igh a 
shite of apartments fitted vp in a atyle of eqnal 


lendour and magnificence, and ueste 
ty weait for a few moments. Sader, ot Nae 
patience! his eyes were rivetted to the door @f 














in glowing colours all the charms of the beauty 
whom he had, seen only for an instant... The 
ye bere, at length opened, but instead of the 
; w 





phe expected, he beheld a ve- 


Micclearentic, who informed him, that if 
to preserve the lady with the garland 
, the of misfortunes, he must im- 


consent’ to marry her. This proposal 

: unexpected, un ecclesiastic in- 
« stend of a young beanty, a marriage instead of 
& first interview! these were indeed fit subjects 
‘ refleetion; -but who can reflect when in 
love, and at. the.age of twenty two? The young 
agreed to all that was.proposed ; he 

.did-not again see his bride until she stood on 
the steps of the altar; and the yonng couple 
together by the names of Lister 
ina. The ceremony being at an end, 












to follow her; he ramet ammarts 
accepted. Att reak 0 Ow: 
Toi es Gompeticd 00 tobe tenre af Wie 
without being made acquainted either 
vwith ‘her family name, or the urgent circum- 
stances which had obliged her to conduct her- 
self im so singular a way. What was still worse 
che saw the. only once again, to. be in- 
formed that insurmountable obstacles opposed 
@ new meeting. 
About this time, there was a tragic actress 
at Madrid, celebrated for her talent and her 
) lal attractions: Tiranna was as accom- 
as beautiful: it was however reported 
. she had the protection of the 
‘Duke of O—-; that she even commanded the 
fortune of that nobleman ; bat this connection 
was understood to be purely platonic. 
peas ctehting foaene —— — 
‘ i lest should compro- 
mixe her reputation: the protectors of our 
are uot alwaysso delicate. Tiranna 
exercised her right of being capricious. 
j name wasinserted iu the bills; she gave her 
Saphe to the er, and. the public relied 
on 
























































de-| they were only cousins. One was the ter 
i . fon .| When on your head I see those fluttering things, 
| An elopement, two violent passions, three secret} 


beheld his Juanna who had fainted through |.- 
alarm ; -his exclamations breaght her to herself; 
bat she had..no so 
songht to. conceal 
a Lis 

p 
After'the conflict, neither Juanna nor her tra- 
velling’¢ompanions were to be found where be 
had left them. In another expedition, chance 
conducted the poor officer to the neighbourhood 
of a convent of ‘Nuns, The tolling of the bell 
apnounced that some one was about to take the 
sbabit ; he, obtained permission, to be present at 
the cerem 
raised her veil: it was Juanna herself; Lister 
rushes forward and claims her as his wife. The 
novice on being q 
replies; Lister insists on the truth of his decla- 
ration ; but on being desired by her to name 
ide retired; the Duenna beckoned on| th 
witnesses who were present, he remains niute 
and confounded. 

He returned 


| Notwithstanding ir 


~] given rise to all these mistakes. 


raised her.eyes she 
iF beh ore Sones 
about to demand some ex- 


ons. ster 
anation, wed be ‘fieard the” ery of t6 arms ! 


The novice appeared, she 


questioned makes equivocal 


e priest who celebrated the marriage, and the 


on the following day; but the 
Convent had been pillaged and the Nuns either 
dispersed or massacred ; thus the poor Officer 
is once more deprived of his wife. On another 
occasion he saved the life of a lady whose hus- 
band had been killed in an action on the pre- 
ceeding day. The lady was indisposed, and he 
did not fore request permission tu visit 
her; at length he saw her at a balcony, and 
recognised the features of Juanna; he set abont 
making some inquiry respecting her, but the 
mysterious lady had already i 

We pass over all the military details. It is 
however necessary to mention, that Lister being 
entrusted with the direction of some works 
before a besieged place; was suddenly assailed 
by the explosion of a mine. On recoveri 
from the shock, he found that he was buri 
alive. He gave himself up for lost, when a wo- 
man came to his assistance. He turned to look 
at her, and beheld Juanna, but Juanna at length 
acknowledging her identity, and vowing never 
again to separate from the husband whom she 
adores. Liister’s situation and his wounds ren- 
der speedy assistance requisite ; she hastens to 
the nearest village; but having fallen in with 
a party of the enemy she never returns. Lister 
himself is made prisoner and conveyed to Bar- 
gos. Our hero is not disheartened by this inter- 
minable string of difficulties. ‘The reader how- 
ever may possibly wish them at an end, and for 
this reason we hasten to the denouement of the 
story. Lister effects his escape. While wan- 
dering about the country, he again arrives at a 
convent; he enters the church; a pew opens 
and he discovers two Juannas kneeling side b 
side. The mystery is at length deosteped. 
perfect resemblance, 
Lister has no need to say Which is my Wife the 
animated looks of Juanna sufficiently inform 
him. Bat, it will be asked, why this perfect 
resemblance? they must have been sisters? No, 


jages, and above all, the chances of war had 
[ 


POETRY, 
ODE ON A PROSPECT OF ALMACK’s . 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 
BY GENERAL .FITZpP. CK. 

Ye spacious rooms! yé ig doors! 
: gratefal p re adores 
Her A ”s mach loved taste ! 

ha ! sweet-resorts 
Wh iss di 


’s matchless fa 


Liesl the gales aye ceme ce 

ne gales | om, Fe COME |; 

Afford a soft and sweet perfume; 

Say, Mr. Rose, for Won hast seen 

ne —s ’ 
Obedient to violin, 

The paths of plea mp wnce: ; 

Who foremost, now delight to shine, 

With pliant arms and’ pace divine 

The captive lover Which enthrall? 

How the coquette exerts her art 

To win. some Macaroni’s heart, 

Yet flirts in vain with all? 

Some bold adventurers despise 

The joys that home-bred es prize, 

And unknown dances dare'to try ; 

Still as they dance, they look behind, 

Admiring crowds with pleasure find, 

And snatch an eevee ie 

Alas! regatdless of their doom, 

No grief their mind affects, 

They neither dread old age to come, 

Nor see their own defects. 

Yet see! on every bench around 

What numbers of them may be found, 
Ridiculous unseemly sights! 

Qh! tell them, .that in spite. of dress, 
They still are preys to ugliness! 

Oh! tell them they are frights! 

Beauty in this begins to fade, 

Here Nature’s been ancivil, 

And these the fell small pex has made 

As ugly as the devil. 

The endless nose, projecting chin, 

The mouth from ear to ear, 

The shape deform’d, the yellow skin, 

Are all assembled here. 

But lo! in charms of youthful bloom 

A heavenly troop is seen, 

Fair beauty’s daughters deck the room 
More lovely than ‘their queen. 

To each their joys, thro’ different ways 
To admiration prone ; ; 
The handsome pleas’d with others’ praise, 

The ugly with their own. ‘ 

And w ‘ore should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow neyer comes too late, 

And why destroy their paradise? 

“ No more—where ignorance is bliss 

*Tis folly to be wise.” 


On seeing Her Grace the Ducness of De 
VONSHIRE wearing a Plume of Feathers. 
Written by Davin Garrick in 1776. 


Wit’s a feather, this we all admit, 

But sure each feather in your cap is wit, 

"Tis the best flight of genius to improve 

‘The smiles of beauty, and the bliss of love; 

Like beams around the sun your feathers shine, 

And raise the splendor of your charms divine ; 

Such plumes, the worth of mighty conqnerors’ 
view, 

For who can conquer hearts as well as you? 








I think that love is there, and ‘claps his'wings : 
Feathers help’d Jove to fan his amorous flame, 
Cupid had feathers—~Angels wear the same ; 

Since then ftom. Heaveg their origin we trace, 
Preserve the fashion—it becomes your Grace. 


FINE E5.: 
a MODEL OF A TEMPLE OF VICTORY) 


by Mr. Ine Lawn, ‘the Ar- 
chitect, has been ‘for some time past, 
under the consideration of the Prace 
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in Old i sah ig Ae cei 
and beautiful. design ts in part borrow 

from he sinbat Penthoes. ct Rome. 
The approach to the Temple. is. by a 
flight of steps, at the aseent of which are 
two piers which serve for pedestals to 
two allegorical groups, of a colossal size, 
in honour of the Hero of Waterloo. That 
to the right exhibits Alexander tami 

the horse Bucephalus; the die of this 
pedestal is inscribed : ._Domitori Ty- 
RANNI, and the base contains the names 
of Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Sala- 
manca, Victoria, the Pyrenees, and 
Toulouse. On the left hand pier is seen 


Hereules striking off the last head of the 
Hydra of Lerna; the die of this pier is 
inscribed ; Victor! TYRANNI, and the 


single word WATERLOO is on the base. 

At the top of the steps is the portico 
of the Temple; supported by six co- 
lumiis in front, and three in depth, all of 
the Corinthian order. The tympanum 
of the pediment exhibits Britannia tri- 
umphant. British warriors precede and 
follow her car, bearing French eagles, 
colours, and other spoils. On the sum- 
mit of the pediment, Victory is exhi- 
bited, standing on a globe, with the 
wreath of Conquest in her hand. On 
her right stands Mars, and on her left, 
Minerva. The frieze contains the fol- 
lowing inseription:—Vicror1# Wa- 
TERLOENS!, PRINCEps, SENATUS; 
Poru.usovkE F. F. 

The Temple itself is of a civeular form, 
100 feet in ‘diameter ‘and 108 feet high : 
it is entirely lighted by the eye, or circular 
aperture in the centre of the cupola, in 
the same manner as the Pantheon is. A 
rich entablature, of the Corinthian order, 
surrounds the Temple, on the outside, 
which is supported by twenty-eight cor- 
responding columns, in pairs; between 
every pair is a niche, containing a statue 
of one of our renowned Heroes of former 
times. Among these are seen, Alfred— 
Saati — I—The Black Prince 
—Heary V—William I1I—The Duke of 
Marlborough, &c. 

On the entablature stand fourteen alle- 
gorical figures, emblematic of the virtues, 
attributes,.arts, &c...of Britons,, or their 


- In the centre of the.Temple is eased 


a statue of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, crowned with laurel. He tram- 


‘ on the French &c.’ 
deal i Sitar ane as, 
quoins by figures, aMlegorical rically t- 
ing:the!foux: querters of, the wostd ; the 
front cootaas ‘a appropriate deserption 
with bas-reliefs. wit, 8 + SiynhvrePt 


Leptin hay 


- JOURNAL OF ‘THE BELLES LEDFRES. 
transferred to the residence of the Artist, | 


At the upper end of the Temple, and 


‘facing the statue of the Prince Regent, | 
canopy stands | 
‘that of the Hero of Waterloo, with’ a 


under a lofty ornamented 


erown of laurel on his head, and a Mar- 
shal’s baton in his hand... Valeur and 


Military Skill, represented by Mars and 
Mnerdd, support his éstal; Six 


other niches, at equal distances, round 
the Temple, contain statues intended to 
represent Lord Hill, the Marquis of An- 
glesea, Lieutenant General Ponsonby, 
Lieutenant General Picton, and other 
Officers who distinguished themselves in 
the field of Waterloo. 
niches, and by means of busts and ‘me- 
dallions properly arranged, a much greater 
number of Waterloo Heroes may be re- 
corded in this National Monument. 





THE GREAT NORFOLK .WINDOW is 
a produetion of art in a different. line, 
and relating to another era of our history. 
After having been for some days exhibit- 
ed to select parties of the lovers of art, 
it is now thrown open to the Public at 
the house of Mr. Back Ler, the Artist, 
in. Newman-street. It is a vast and 
splendid historical picture, executed in 
painted glass, for the window of the 
Baron’s Hall in Arundel Castle; and re~ 
presents King John signing Magna 
Charta, in the presence. and in cotise- 
queace, of the successful exertions of 
Fitzwalter and the other English Barons. 
The composition is simple and striking: 
the colouring rich and harmonious, In 
the centre of the piece sits the King on 
his throne, in the act of subscribing the 
Great Charter. His face is pallid with 
suppressed anger and vexation; and his 
eyes are bent, with an indignant scowl, 
on Fitzwalter, who. stands erect, and 
seems to view him with the conscious- 
ness of rectitude, and stern defiance, 
The outline of the story is well filled up 
with various subordinate characters, the 
Legate Pandolpho, Archbishop Langton, 
and others in appropriate action. The 
head ef King John is an historical por- 
trait, the others are fictitious, and the 
artist has taken occasion (after the ex- 
ample of many of the most celebrated 


remarkable persons of the present day, 
among the-characters of the piece.. Thus 
the late Duke of Norfolk is represented 
as Fitzwalter, his: friends Capt, Morris 


f young Mr, Howard, a 
bearing Fitzwalter’s helmet. 














Iu six smaller} 


Painters) to introduce the portraits of 


and Alderman Combe, asthe Master of } 
the Templars, and the ‘Lord Mayor of| golden style to that of bross; and from: his 
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REVIEW OF PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION AT 
, THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


No. 44. Portraits of the two Sons of —— 
‘Pattison, Esq. by Sir T. Lawrence. ’ These 
‘two lads are leading an ass to water. ‘The 
‘boy on the off-side of the animal, ‘holds the 
ibridie, and is dressed in a ‘coat of mellow 
\crimson, His face is seen in a three quarter 
view. A fold of black silk is tied round his 
neck, which enriches the sparkling white, 
on the small portion of his neck tucker; 
and brings the strongest dark and light, on 
‘his figure, into spirited we ga His 
brother kneels on a grassy bank, upon the 
foreground, with one arm thrown over the 
ass’s neck, and the other holding him, on 
this side. His countenance’ is in a 

view. He is dressed in a geen: and 
a fold of yellow silk, which is tied round bis! 
neck, gives additional breadth and richness’ 
to the white of his neck-tucker. Their dark 
hair and a large portion of their ets, ya are 
relieved by rich reflections. A bit of bushy’ 
landscape, in quiet shade, forms a 
colourless mass, which melts into thé’ 
breadth of light immediately above the'tio~ 


; 


Ory-| rizon. The secondary light breaks on a’¢ 


and some foliage, in the left corner above, 
and is skilfully distributed through all the 
gradations, down to a catching gleam on the 
water edge and broken ground in the right 
corner below. It is conducted on the ¢on- 
nected edges of clouds, from the top, round 
the right side of the picture so'a8 to 
‘a dark blue-ish space on the sky, from which 
the heads are relieved, by the force of light 
and shadow, with much brilliant’effect. The’ 
'principal mass is in the centre, composed’ of 
the two ‘boys’ faces, connected with the 
sparkling white ‘on their neck-linen, and 
some bright touches on the ass’s'ears. ‘The 
grey colour of the ass’s head is niellowed 
y the dark blueish masses of the sky, and 
forms a chaste opposition of cool, silvery, 
middle tints, to the warm hues of the flesh 
and brilliant touches of high light on the 
linen. The heads are painted in a deep, clear, 
mellow tone. The cool and warm hues:skil- 
fully balanced and opposed; and the tran- 
sitions from tint to tint, frum light to shade, 
spirited and harmonious. re is a due 
mixture of sharpness and softness in the 
handling, and decision of the forms; and 
the features are drawn and marked in’ ‘the 
very finest style of this artist. The 
union of richness and sobriety ; of freedom, 
taste and truth of nature, at once, reé 
minds us of Sir Josuva Revxops; who 
has left behind him, in his lectures; the 
praise-worthy declaration, that nt aLways 
PAINTED nis Best. The honest of 
this means, that the late President ever ‘let 
indolence, pleasure, or cupidity, se@tice hint 
into the error of painting slight, trade-por- 
traits for the mere purpose fit or ton+ 
venience. If that man had painted: for 
his pocket or his kitchen, he must have oiten 
fallen, like other eminent artists, from his 


silver to lead. But his works betray no neg- 


th,, as the: lects; and we'have often sincerely wished 


that his’ declaration was inscribed, ‘in ‘very 
large letters, fit the painting rooms of some 
|| of our aftists.’ “The picture, dow under con- 
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sideration, +is in Sir Joshua's best taste, Iv 
is marked by his warm fecling, his pictures- 
que disposition and -musses, end that spor- 
tive» pla , spent it h. scattered hs 
graces of lightness an ty upon what- 
ever he. touched. Sir vi Ma 
Kas also afine whole lengt! 
Maria Dalenter standing on the sea-shore, 
hewn a high rocky bank ; ‘holding her straw- 
nnet; a ¥ellow shawl thrown over her 
shoulder and mung tefully. across her 
». ‘The genezal_effect)is pleasing ;: but 
the Pothier an the mid-séa is teo unconnected 
with the other shadows; andthe mass of 
light above. the liosizon and that on. the 
fore-ground, are too nearly alike iv sha 
aml.tone. These circumstances injure the 
keeping and picturesque effect uf the back- 
- But the whole figure is charmingly 
conceived. There is a simple grace in the 
attitude, The. drawing, particularly of the 
arm, which holds the bonnet; the senti- 
ment, expression, delicious colouring and 
tone.of the head; the youthful freshness and 
of the countenance; the turn of the 
»and entire qugesiion, aff in a fine taste. 
$ artist's whole length of the Marquis of 
esea, No, 24, in his military dress has 
an air of commanding dignity; and is an 
irable likeness, There is a great depth 
colour. in the, head, aad nothing of flutter, 
trick, or manuer in the effect. The masses 
arebroad and united. The accessaries large 
and in.a noble style; and the entire painted 
with a freedom, vigor and, solidity, worth 
of this eminent artist’s distinguished ran 
in his, profession. His half-length of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, No. 7%, is a bold 
but dangerous grasp after richness of colour. 
Her Ruyal Highness is seated in a chair 
dressed, in white satin, and the flesh tints 
are, painted up to the.high. key of a deep 
crupson curtain which passes almost wholly 
behind her. Placed between this strong 
and vivid mags, and the warm white of the 
satincercnahy a sparkling gripes of Bluesky, 
the carnations. possess a dazzling glow and 
brilliancy imthe lights, But the shadows io 
the face, if shadows, they can be called, are, 
reseut, too thin for the peer) mais of 
ed behind. They are not sufheient, in quan- 
tly of depth, to relieve the head, or sustain 
its importance as the principal oliject. This 
want 18 not supplied by the small dark touch 
of hair at the ear-pendant. In the hands of 
this: great colourist, the head, with some- 
what more depth of shadow, is capable of an 
astonishing force and a more deep-toned 
lustre... But there is a too obvious reliance 
upon the immediate accessary. the curtain 
possesses a perenne in the effect. at 
pny ta lute essentials in the prin- 
cipal:.and.the aching eye passes with plea- 
sure from garish assemblage of co 
to the soher bri of Mr... Ellis’s 
by Shee, and the deep repose of Mr... 
dep he ty Phillips.—The. cone ie 
reliane@ upon an accessary, at the expence 
af the pial il nore pala i 
0 1S artist's , 
Pod Spt. i Jekyll, 


e shadows, » the: 
leak i Mibeeorecabtcen ten ie 


a Somes Py 












. PEE GETERARY: GAZEPPE; AND: 
figures: . but... ) Bard. ats. B. Taw, red , 
) Oppositions, 


flaming‘ ausiliary.. The i er, af 
thaspiaaresia heutped.p-tbatnam of, a 






curtain ; and this , c¥, 8 _ is, ren-. 

foi tie pireet ncn) Mi dhe floughe 
to the spirited chast! t 

fit’ eapresion’ i’ the of "Biter 


Turner, Esq: by Mr. Shee.’ Sir T. Lawrence's 
head of Mrs: Arbathuot, No. 150; is drawn 
and painted:iwith a:jcertain tasteful nape 
ence.. It. does not possess much force; but 
it is free, from trick in the colouring; has a 
fine breadth of light, and a gentle charm in 
the expression. His three-quarter on of 
Mrs. Cuthbert, No. 155, is painted with free- 
dor and taste; but the wantof blue, green 
or direct purple, has produced a warm same- 
ness.in the masses... This eminent artist’s 
fine feeling, fleshiness, barmony and prac- 
tical power. of pencil, in his studied perfor- 
mances, yield the palm to none of his com- 
petitors ; but his harmony is never miore en- 
chanting than when he introduces a judi- 
cious opposition of cool and warm colours. 
Mr. P. Rernacus’s two landscapes Nos. 9 
jand 30, are painted with great force of colour 
and depth of shadow; without any vivlent 
oppositions, and in a mellow subdued tone. 
The cattle are cleverly drawn, and there is a 
happy union of firmness and freedom in the 
neiing. Mr. P. Nasmyth's view from 
aera Heath, No. 15, is delicately 
painted; there is a good effect of sunny va- 
pour in the sky, and the distances are exgs 
cuted with taste and lightness. The scenery 
in Nos. 88 and $17, Mr. W. Wesra.u’s view 
‘of Windermere, and that of Crummack Lake, 
is tastefully selected. There is a delicious 
coolness and transparency in his air-tints, 
with much sweet penciling and solidity in his 
masses ; and these attractive pictures are fi- 
nished up to an enamel surface, without losing 
any-of their sprightly execution. No.517, this 
artist’s “ Indian army.in a pass of the Ghauts, 
Decan, East-Indies,” is an important speci- 
men of his genius. The winding march of 
the troops and elephants, among the steep 
déclivities of these formidable hills, is strik- 
ingly represented. The figures are drawn 
and grouped with spirit and correctness. 
The penciling is decided and the effect 
broad. The immensity of the scene confers 
upon it an imposing grandeur, and the sub- 
limity of the stupendous mountains, which 
hide their heads in the heavens, is heighten- 
ed by their novelty to an untravelled spec- 
tator. Mr. W. Etty'’s sketch of Bucchana- 
lians, No. 188, is very.slight; but luxuriant- 
ly. conceived, and coloured with great rich- 
ness of fancy. His Cupid and Euphrosyne, 
No. 376, isa fine classical invention, The 
upper part of the female is designed with a 
noble flow of outline. The Cupid is incor- 
rect, but full of spirit. “The brilliant har- 
mony of the colouring is produced by deli- 
cious oppositions. There is a certain 
ful neguupacein the whole, and, a true poeti- 
as t. stud he 
rif this artist. studies to combine puri/ 
with his fine vein of in 1 jk, 


vention Of thé mountaitious landscape ‘in 





her cold. The picture is plac 


to. permit a satisfactory j nt, of 


t| of Plymouth Dock, are 


ng, which affords a splendid promise, 
Tig 


uch is looked for from. this young. Artist, 
and he owes it to his rising ae ee hithl che 
public expectations. Mr. Scuwanrecozn’s 
mene horses ate painted with correctness 
and spirit. . His ‘back, grounds, are broadly 
costal My. G..Sammnel’s, view of Windsor 
Castle, of Mount Edgcumh, Devonshire, and 
ed in cool silvery 
hues, without apy great force; but with a 
due gradation of tint and in facapens union. 
His penciling is light and. delicate. The 
oyster-stall, No. 263, by. Wm. Kidd, is. paint; 
ed. with spirit and much .truth of nature. 
Mr, Lonspa.z’s whole-length ofthe Duke of 
Sussex, is. yery like;; well drawn, the atti- 
tude easy and dignifed,and the entire paint- 
ed in a style highly, creditable to this desery- 
ing artis.—We have been obliged to post- 
poue our continued notice of the oil an 
water-colour paintings in Spring Gardens, 
until our next communication, oe oF 

[ To. be. continued. ] 





FRENCH EXHIBITION OF SGULPTURE. 

Parris, May 10, 1817.—The present, exhi- 
bition of modern works of sculptural art in 
this city by no means equals in excellence 
that of the paintings. This, however, is not 
to be wondered at, as it is an art:in itself of 
a much higher class, and ;consequently of 
mauch more difficult-attainment. The col- 
lection ig not very extensive, but still con- 
tains a few favorable specimens of the state 
of sculpture in Paris, but which is certainly 
far below the English school. mie 

The arrangement jis this year different 
from the former, and ‘is, in some respects, 
better. In prior exhibitions we have’ seen 
the modern works of the statuary placed in 
actual competition with the finest remains 
of antiquity, The productions of the French 
school were fixed among the chefs d'euvre 
of the Grecian chisel. The French artists 
were conséquently astonished at appearing 
in the presence’of these antiques, these mo- 
dels of almost inc hensible beauty, and 
which ean alone, with justice or advantage 
to the art, be compared with each other; 
and which still, after so many ages, compel 
the admiration of their imitators, while they, 
at the same time, overwhelm them with 
despair, from the difficulty"and almost im- 
possibility of TR: them. ° , 

The sublime Phidias, the divine Praxiteles, 
Cleomenes, who called forth Venus from the 
bosom of the ocean to enchant the, inhabit- 
ants of Olympus—the three associates, in 
genius and in glory, Agesander, Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, all vg were the wit- 
nesses and ‘the judges, the severe witnesses 
and the incorruptible judges, who presided 
over the former exhibitions of French scul 





grace-| ture.—-Both. gods. and mertals. were equally 


alar t sight,of such an ar us. 
The Oreste of Dapaty Tal a terror. different 
an 


mienides: 


0: ‘$74, '" The Bard,” by Mr. J. Martin,*is| to’ combatie the Gladiator. 
be but the catopaigtonedetbcenbaion Bhe' Pitt tovexhibit his 





from crime, and an an marble ma 
Shoe ee oe 
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her head-in the ‘ofthe Faun: and as 
in ‘the time the divine Melesigenes 


wie dictation of the god of verse, 
the Homer of Rolland-was compelled to strike 
the cords of his lyre at the feet of the Apollo 
Betvidere.’ Who could find favour in the 
preserice of these inimitable productions, 
whose heart-rending sed not 
the slightest indulgence? Any sentence there 
issued must be complete condemnation. 

In the present exhibition an assemblage so 
dangerous has been wisely avoided, and the 
sculpture is placed in a separate hall from 
the antiques, and ‘at some little distance; you 
may, indeed, pass from one to the other, but 
in comparing and judging of them, it must 
now be done from recollection, and not from 
a simultaneous view. In this way the ac- 
timl presence of the antiques. does not now 
annthifate modern sculpture ; and the com- 
parison, made at a distance, while it will im- 
prove the public taste, will not be such a 
discouragement to the artists. 

It would be but an uninteresting thing to 
give a dry detail-of the various objects. The 
principal are the Ajar of Dupaty, the Andro- 
cles of Caldelary, the Turenne of Gois, the 
Hippomenes and Atalanta of Guichard, the 
Narcissus of Legendre Herat, and the Cupid 
of Chaudet. 
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THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE.—JTALIAN OPERA. 
L’AGNESE BY F. P&ER. 

Since our last report, the regular sub- 
scription nights have produced no no- 
velty. at this Theatre. Don Giovanni 
maintains bis ground with unabated suc- 
cess.. But Madame Camporese’s benefit 
on Thursday (15th) introduced Paér's 
Agnese for the first time to the British 
public. 

This Opera is in great estimation on 
the Continent, and founded on a tale of 
Mrs. Opie, The father and daughter, 
from which Luigi Buonavoglia adapted it 
for operatic representation. The plot of 
foe Opera may be compressed into a few 
ines ; 

Agnes, (Madame Camporese ) the only 
daughter of Hubert, ( Ambrogetti) by 
eloping with Ernest ( Begrez) her se- 
ducer, is the cause of her father’s men- 
tal derangement, which brings him into 
a receptacle for lunatics under the super- 
intendance of Don Pasquale, ( Naldi ) and 
of the physician Don Girolamo ( Righi.) 
Agnes, after having borne a daughter. to 
Ernest, is, basely deserted by him, and 
the.action of. the drama commences. at 
the ao ‘when Agnes, « after an .ab- 
sence of seven years, approaches her pa- 
ternal home, fallowed by Emest, whose 
repentance hail urged him in. pursuit of 
the injured: object. of his. former affec-, 


tions, . Hubert, — accidentally. 
escaped frtin: his kéopets, ineets Agoes 
in the*forest contiguous to his place of 








confinement, and -is recognized by her, 
but his disordered intellects do not 
mit him to believe’ in’ the reality of ‘his 
daughter's pfesence.’ “The ‘keepers’ take 
him home, and Agnes follows him to the 
house of D. Pasquale.. Ernest also finds 
his. way thither, and,.meets Agnes, who 
scorns his renewed protestations, The 
physician determines to avail himself of 
the appearance of Agnes''to effect the 
cure of Hubert, whose mind appears to 
have been beneficially influenced by her 
arrival. . His residence is put precisely 
into the state in which it had. been before 
his daughter's elopement, and the latter 
is directed to repair to it, and at the ar- 
rival of her father to resume her former 
occupations, as if the fatal interval of 
seven years were blotted out from the 
record of time and memory. Here 
she again meets Ernest, gives ear to 
his professions of repentance and love, 
and forgives. Hubert now enters his 
garden, the objects around him recall 
pleasing recollections and, with them, 
gradually his reason; he hears Agnes 
playing at the window a favourite air on 
the harp, and his recovery is completed 
at the approach of his daughter who re- 
ceives his pardon and his blessing.— 
Ernest now throws himself at his feet, and 
his solicitations, together with the sight 
of the infant grand-daughter of Hubert, 
prove equally irresistible. 

This drama, whichis styled serio-comic 
bears naturally the stamp of its prototype, 
Mrs. Opie’s novel; it is the most senti- 
mental opera we ate acquainted with : 
and the attempt at the comic in the cha- 
racter of D. Pasquale is of slight effect 
in itself, and, in our opinion, unsuitable. 
Indeed a doubt arises in our mind whe- 
ther a tale of the above description be a 
proper subject for the pen of a dramatie 
poet, and above all for a musical piece. 
King Lear, perhaps, may be quoted as 
a precedent, in point of dramatic fitness ; 
but, the differeuce between the two sub- 
jects and their treatment, si parva licet 
componere magnis, appears to us so great 
and obvious that. we shall refrain from 
dilating on a question, for the discussion 
of which we have neither space nor incli- 
nation. 

The music of this opera as a whole did 
not answer the expectations we had 
formed from some detached pieces : we 
deem it inferior to Ssrgino, Griselda, and 
Camilla. by: tlie same composer. Our 
opinion niay “possibly have been in- 

uenced by the want of relish we felt for 
‘the subject; for in music even a small 
matter will ofteu uptune the strings of our 
yusceptibilities: and if we are in the, 


‘right, we readily ascribe this compara- 

















tive inferiority of the composition, if act 
to the composer's dislike of bis subject 
—certainly to the difficulties, which »its 
treatment pinst em me rw The 
overture is. not distingni origi- 
nality of conception or string effects 
and a considerable portion of the test of 
the music appeared to us. liable to the 
same observation. Melody, too, ismota 
prominent feature in this opera, .and it is 
only occasionally that the instrumental 
accompaniments assume a character of 
well digested and. effective harmonic 
support, although towards the conclusion 
of some of the pieces we often, remark- 
ed an increased pe ys gers og 
accompaniment greater spirit im 
ideas themselves. In eka tdiogenetll 
Opinion, we would not. wish to be under- 
stood, as if we found no individual in- 
stances of Paér’s compositorial talent in 
this Opera. These we shall-have ecea- 
sion to notice in treating. of the -per- 
formers. 

Among these, Madame. Cam 
and Ambrogetti stood foremost... The 
vocal exertions of the latter were in the 
second act somewhat impeded by either 
a severe. cold, or by the :efforts with 
which he acted his arduous part of the 
madman: but his histrionie performance 
wag all we could wish for, indeed more 
than our nerves could stand.. He was 
truly great,..and horribly true... His 
character had the singular disadvantage, 
that the better he represented it by faith- 
fully copying nature, the more rep 
it became to the feelings of the audi- 
ence; and on this account it may» per- 
haps. be advisable for him rat to 
lower the strong conception of the part, in 
the eveut of a repetition. The fine Duet 
with Madame Camporese in the 3d s¢ene 
he sang with the utmost pathos, and he 
appeared still more impressive | in, the 
beautiful and original Cavatina ‘* Quando 
lo trovero,” when tracing ‘the, tomb. of 
Agnese of the walls of his cell. _ licthe 
two finales _ Mr. A tti’s acting 
caused the strongest emotions not only 
throughout the house, but even on the 
stage. It is not unusual to see — 
actor work on the risible faculties of ‘his 
colleagues ; but to wk a igs sd 
as to draw tears, is a tribute tc ic 
talent we yesterday beheld for, ‘in 
time: and to see. all this atchieved. by. a 
performer whose leading line of character 
4s that of broad humour, the duffp eart- 
cato, creates amazement. 

The value of Madame Camporese’s 
acquisition to thé establishment is felt 
more and more at every successive ap- 


pearance of, that, lad ; we fully. appre. - 
ciated it at the baie, an yester- 








1HE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


yer, unsuccessful author, embittered critic, | (Harley) a servant'of Lieutenant Furlow her 
and hopeless debtor in a spunging — lover, who finally obtains ber hand with her 
ferteve Oi: eccnsenbpa sonar Gad ven ne epee The overture did credit to on 

im. to e his» date the coun ri Corti; Dowton 
where he set ep as the Viliogs Lingo. In thie o Mangeoe Ammer 


Cooke and Miss Mangeon, each had a so ff, 
eep | latter’ capacity, he is determi to marry} whicly were of a light character like od j in 
his’ cousin, Dinah ‘ Cropley, (Miss Kelly) — A few expressed their disapprobation in 
whose father (Oxberry) is a farming-servant | in the last scene, but the great majority were -€0 
to Finesse. The: latter and his sister refuse | in its favor. wi 
their consent tothe marriage; in very con-| Qn Wednesday night Mr. Kean, for the H 
temptuous terms vf Paragon. Finesse re-| first time, performed the part: of Bustacke de : = 
ceives news of the failure of an Hamburgh irre, i Th der of Calais.” 

be an ii $9) St. Pierre, in é Surrehder of Calais. 
Correspondent, by which -he is ruined, and| ‘This play has been complimented as the 
this cifctmstance transpiring, Garnish (Wal-| best and most successful of the ounger Col- 
lack), who was on the point of demanding | man’s dramatic productions. The author had 
Mrs. Fairweather’s band, and bail been raised | certainly a noble story: and. wheter a 
from:want to affluence by her and her bro-| builder can successfully employ the ‘august 
delicacy of. musical feeling, Our. time| her, deserts her, Mrs. Fairweather, on hear-| materials for a palace, on an ordinary dwel- 
and Jishits allow us but to add, that in ing — Baregen bed come 3: 9 nanan: fore ling, ,! the question. We confess, thatwe 
the above mentioned duet with Ambro- poeta rr, ) Fe erica, | have always considered it as @ very suctess- 
. Le - phases pts. to inveigle,him into a marriage ;| fy} 
» She excited universal admiration. | but she finds a Sev rival in her Sinevigsbonti camer otglaee ieee pry snow Sigetied 
Phe charming plaintive air Come la eer ne: in Miss Beckey, Garnish’s sister | and imposing features. There is a want of 
Nebbia, and another, Se la smarrita|(Mrs. Alsop)besides the faithful Dinah. The devaieh feeling and thinking throuyhout ; 
agnelia, accompanied by the h she| frequent consequence of sudden wealth is) and the main event is enfeebled by being 
with’ infinite chasteness and sim-|S®¢%, in the desertion of Dinah Cropley by | accompanied by a mass of insipid common- 
plicity, In the duet with Naldi J? padre ee oe 2 ook. Peal be: lace and bare-faced imitation. The scene 
ah Ciel she did ample justice to the good anges ’ 
. tion. 





















































reeot and ia pe ay won ee 
owed, ample. scope for the di of her 
Setie delete Is aint oF asia 
stveution, she widely surpassed all, we 
bebore heard from her. She seemed 
austibie in.the most tasteful embel- 
lishments and passages, which she deliver- 
ed with the most fascinating purity aud 












































‘ tween Eustache de St. Pierre, and the dis- 
gon, discovers that, by a subsequent will,| contented citizens of Calais, reminds us of 
the fortune is left to Dinah. Paragon, be-| that between Coriolenus and the clamorous 
fore this discovery, repents of his incon- lace of Rome; but, “ oh, what a falling 
stancy and hastens to offer his hand and| off is there !”+-The dialogue between the 
~ > sone nin eg oe Sa hem two English gallows-makers is clumsily 
of the new will, rej e love. of Finesse| copied from ; : 
and Garnish; and when she learns her good ane ati‘ef the ‘gotwe-Cigges ia 


fartina, joyieliy gives her bad to P a Eustache.de St. Pierre, the princi- J 
‘aragon, i i inent i 
the man of her heart. Mr. Kenney is enti- seagate apne a aro Ag Np 


i tN , the groups; and bis patrioti is stri 
tled to credit for paying, in this instance, the] of Baste we dignity, ier oobed — 
due compliment of superior disinterestedness | sour, peevish temper. The part, as it is 
to the fair sex. We have, in our last, no-| written, affords little room for a great actor 
ticed the merits of this piece, and are con-| jike Mr. Kean; but he threw his own fine 
firmed in our opinion that, if the plot does| conception and strong spirit into several 
not abound in striking novelties, the dia- passages. In the following he was much 
logue and situations are so pleasant and 
ingeniously contrived as to keep the audience 
in a constant vein of good humour through 
the whole performance. 


On Monday night, Mr. Kean performed 
Othello, in his best'style, at this Theatre. ; . 
Wallack’s ago was deficient in close-work-|townsmen from the sword ; in taking leave 
ing cunning. His frank good-looking coun-| °f his son, and in his reproaches to King 
tenance was never designed to play the| Edward at the place of execution: in these 
villain. Mrs. Bartley represented Desdemona| Speeches he Soneret much discrimination 
as well as ever we have seen her in the cha-| 20d energy. Mrs. Bartley made the most of 
jracter. There is more sound thinking than|Ju/ia. Wallack exerted himself to please in 
ardent passion in her performance. Mrs.| Ribaumont. Trish Johnstone sung and blun- 
Hill received considerable applause in Emi-|4ered; Harley bustled, nodded and sim- 
lia: we are sensible of her capabilities; but| Pere’; Knight laughed, rubbed his hands, 
we recommend the study of temperance in| 0d looked cunning ; and little Hughes was, 
gre and action to this actress. If she 

bored less, and trusted more to nature, 
she would be more impressive. After 

» and the Spanish Divertise- 
ment, the light new afterpiece, in one act, 
called “The hottse out at windows,” was 
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»: Mr. Naldi’s) part was not sufficiently 
striking to afford scope for his comic 
abilities, but Aus did hapa pas in_ his 
er to render it such, and was through- 
Mat ae ey | He had a Terzett with 
Miss Mori and: Madame Pasta, which we 
take to be.one of the best pieces in the 
Opera, and which alone was repeated. 
Signor Begrez had also comparatively 
little to do, and stat he did well.—In the 
opening scene, which is a v com- 
osition and well assisted byt e chorus, 
_waseimpressive,. He sang an Aria 
with @ sweet taste, and equally so, the 
yoy with Matlame Camporese Ah questo 
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and deservedly applauded : in giving his last 
morsel, after a, three days’ fast, to his old 
townsman, for his starving daughter; in 
reproaching his son for proposing to secrete 
provisions for themselves; in. offering him- 
self the first to suffer death to save his 












:. "The House,,we. were happy to see, was 
extremely well filled, and at the conclu- 
sion of the performance, the audience 
expressed their. sense of Madame Cam- 
porese’s high merits by long continued 
peals of applause. 
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pruny-Lane—On last Saturday night Mr. 
Kiywer’s new comedy called “ The Touch- 
stone, or the world as it goes” — was repeated 
at this theatre, toa full house, with incr 

We shall here give an outline of 

; The first scene opens with a view 
of the’ leading to the splendid coun 


tes. 
of Fi r. Holland), a: ric 
and not ‘over pane 4 ho | ap eevee 


if possible, ten times more quaint and comii- 
php typo Mrs. Bland, too, added-her 





and applause; but for Mr. Colran’s ing. | 
and y—we shall say nothing 












sister, Mrs. Fairweather, (Mrs. sa) By peseaied: Oy thee Wetood titme. It can] “ leather and prunelia ! / !” ' 
Sedo. ah wine, Bee nae i9 teed hie ly be saich to havea plot; but consists} | odw set 
speculations. A cottage opposite their gates|ef a few laughable situations produced by| . Covnnr: Ganvex.—On Tuesday night last, 
is j ited by Pa: Carley) the vi the efforts of Furbish, (Dowton) a needy or- | Mr. Kemble. performed the partof Howpu 

i in King Henry the.4th,. to.a crowded , 











r, from. whose conye: n with} mamental paper-stainer, to pay his debts by a 

t fa)| marriage with Lydia (Miss. Ma: the 
ar aa fee 
isa” . “His: matritnonial’: 


taw-}lation is defeated by the ingenuity of Smart, 


with great spirit and applause. “As. the 
night,” for his final adieu “to the stage, ap- 

, the public anxiety and eagerness 
to see this great tragedian increases: He 
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was ia high health, and the part roused his 
powers and threw off thinty years. from his 
shoulders. The fire of his pesformanee pro- 
duced, at the close, an wuaaimous. ery 

* Keniblein Hotspur,” which was persisted 
in until .thespromise of. his eer pe roms 
im the character was received with a on 


continued: burst vf acclamation We 


whea he next. performs it, enter into details. 
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‘FRENCH MANNERS. . 
(Meeurs- Frangaises.) 


By M. Jouy. 

We left these shepherds to go and visit 
the abode of a family of Sannusquets, which 
M:N: ‘protects more particularly than the 
others; we found this family collected with 
adozen domestic animals which seemed to 
form part-of it, in a very 1 apartment 
divided into two stories, one of the sides of 

ich was ied by the staircase formed 
of some beams ; the walls were covered with 
images of saints, and rude kitchen utensils. 
An old man, of above eighty, was sitting in. 
@recess in the chimney corner; eight chil- 
dren of different’ ages were standing round 
about a table, where the mother, wath ano- 
ther child in her arms, was distributing cru- 
chade among them. The eldest daughter 
(whose face was the more striking in a coun- 
try where the women, generally ugly, are 
rendered still more so by the kind of hood 
which they wear on their heads,) was busy 
milking a cow in ‘the middle of the room, 
while the master of the cottage, sitting upon 
the top of the chimney-piece, was preparing 
food for his oxen, tying up little bundles 
of straw and twigs, seven or eight inches 
long, which he seasoned by putting in the 
middle some pinches of bran and salt. 

M. N. was received by these good people 
with cries of joy; we had remarked that 
amidst the habitual disorder of the cottage, 
there »was an air of festivity: the solitary 
asked the cause of it, and we learned that 
the family was preparing to go to the wed- 
ding of a relation, whose cottage was not far 
off. [expressed to my host a desire to be 
present at the ceremony; the arrangement 


was soon made. 

Every one went to get his bedclothes in 
the'little chamber, and Babiche (this is the 
name of the’ young girl) appeared to me 
really-pretty with her corset of printed calico, 
which shows the breast, and the bonnet with 
the large indented lappets edged with red, 
which supplies the place of the great hood 
which the women of the Landes wear op 
workitig days. , 

On the way to the wedding’ we met a fu- 
neral, arid according’ te the custom © of the 
cuuntry, we’ tuftied ‘aside fora moment, to 
follow'the deceased to hislast repose. This 
incident gave me an opportunity of learning 
that when-a-native of the Landes, whether 
man or woman, dies, all the relations, even 
the most distant, must attend his fren and 
the ‘aldest woman pronounces ‘the fimeral 
prayers aloud, after having exorcised the dé- 
mons to keep them at « distance from the 


grave TORE We wid 
The nuptial ceremony at which we attend- 


ed in a nei 
dle of the 
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bouri ichouse in the mid- 
ro Lange by less polished 
and less elegant manners, from what passes 
elsewhere ou similar occasions; the youths 
and maids dance to the sound of the bagpipe, 
and the songs of old women (for whom the 
people of the Landes have a Peculiar respect,) 
and accompany their steps with gestures 
and, motions in cadence, of which good taste 
has less cause to in than um. 
This diversion, is followed by a repast in the 
open air, at which they drink with so little 
moderation, that the women and even the 
children are not always able to get back to 
their cottage. 
The preliminaries of marriage offer a 
strange peculiarity which I must not omit: 
when a young man desires to obtain the hand 
of a girl, he repairs in the middle of the 
night to the father’s house, accompanied by 
two friends, who carry each a jug of wine; 
he knocks at the door and requests an inter- 
view, which is never refused; all the family 
tise and place themselves round a table ; 
cruchades, omelets fried with bacon,are served 
up; they empty the two jugs, telling stories 
of mermaids, magi, sorcerers, and ghosts, 
without saying a word of the subject. on ac- 
count of which the family are assembled: at 
break of day (the repast must last till that 
time) the young woman rises, and goes to 
fetch the desert which irrevocably decides 
the fate of the suitor; if among the dishes 
which she brings, there is a plate of nuts, 
the gallant is dismissed, and the door of that 
house is for ever closed against him. “ C'est 
un galant @ la noiz” is the common expres- 
sion in the country, for one whose suit has 
been rejected. M. N. while he gave me this 
account, pointed out to me two young men 
whom the pretty little Babiche had already 
dismissed in thismanner, This custom put 
me in mind of that of the Culumet among 
the Caribs. 
Note.—Customs exactly corresponding with 
this formerly existed in many parts of Ger- 
many, of which no trace is left except the pro- 
verbial expressions to which they gave rise. 
Thus “ to get a basket,” “ to fetch a basket,” 
and other similar expressions mean in the 
stricter sense to have one’s suit for the hand 
of a woman rejected; though in a more 
extensive sense, and probably from disuse of 
the custom on which these expressions were 
founded, they are now frequently employed 
to signify a refusal of any kind. Of the 
person who gives such a refusal it is said 
“ she has given (qr woven) a basket.” It is 
here thatthe Geiman: literati. are not en- 
tirely agreed on the origin of these expres- 
sions ; but the general opinioa is that they 
are derived from an ancient custom of plac- 
ing a basket behind the house door, when a 
suitor was expected whom it was intended fo 
refuse. ‘This is the mere probable, because 
similar customs still exist. Thus in the part 
of Holstein called... Dithmarsen, when a 
suitor is expected, who is not acceptable, 
@ wooden , shovel is set. in the house 
of the’, girl, about the time it is sup 
posed he ‘will come, to spare him the pain 
of making the’ proposal, and the vexationof 
arefusal. Hence in Dithmearsen and some 
parts of Saxony, “to get -asheve]” is syme- 
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a with “ tw geta basket.” La:Livonia 
a dich of mont deetech tasbtnedidan i > 
called. Schwartzsauer (black sour) isset before 
the suitor for the same purpose... 4 


PORTRAITS IN HIGH LIFE. 


PORTRAIT V. 
LORD LARA. 

If we regret to behold the sturdy son 
of the mountain migrate and transfer his 
strength and industry to a transatlantic 
coast, how is our sensibility excited,—how 
is our concern augmented, when we con- 
template the deportation of such stu- 
pendous talent, such towering faculties 
to any clime, or to any country distant 
from Britain! We calculate the nee 
and chances of a fragile existence, the 
dangers and uncertainty of hostile ele- 
ments, the depression of mind under 
which his journey was commenced, the 
probability of our never again listening 
to, or enthusiastically perusing, sweet 
numbers added to his already invaluable 
poetic lore, and above all we k 
from the possibility of his never return- 
ing. Under these ore eat we feel 
that the property which his coun 
holds in thio is ve risk :—we fear ie 
this huge portion of national talent js al- 
ready perhaps diverted into af unpro- 
ductive channel, and will run into despaic 
and misanthropy, or will wither and .ex- 
pire in the gloom of melancholy, 

Shall we never, then, thrill again with 
the perusal of his battles? Shall we no 
more melt at the tender recital of ‘what 
love has hoped and borne, sweetly pie- 
tured in his tenderer effusions t Shall we 
not again freeze with horror ‘at his superb 
description of all that is t, cruel, 
magnanimous, and reven in, an? 
Yes; he has left enough of these _ pic- 
tures, to keep alive our admiration, to | 
immortalize his name, to silence his; in- 
vidious enemies, But to believe that | 
those works are not to continue and to 
increase, must afflict every admiter of 
talent, every soul that sdats above its 
narrow house of clay, every patriot who 
takes part in the pre-eminence of bis © 
Seep: , i ? 

e grieve the more at his migrati 
mina when he left us, he left bitte, 
enemies, altered friends and 
convexions, to misrepresent his actions, 
to tarnish his good name, to blacken his 
rethembrance ; and, Ligne MB 

“ He stood alone salons Bs and, 

“ Without @ trusted or hand.” 








P| Because unforgiveness ‘on the ne atde 


had kindlett + tite passion of 
revengeful fur Mth oe, ae 
measurable abilities, wore slighted, and 
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“Bak: what being, who has ever read 
stood thie inspired verses of 


inst him? Such’ glowing 


Gr sl * 
colours, Phe liv pagery, such crea-| bu 
live imaginat gery at nd such 
a 


flying from time 


0 
‘wo cts, n uncrea haos to 
redlm perpetbal ight ! Such Teeity, 


‘such diversity, such comprehensiye men- 
taf p poem ‘dlmost alone, 
f"the torrent of his excellence abruptly 
af vay by its impetuosity, or i the 
ep Shade of horror appal into stupor, 
the force of the one, and the sepulchral 
colouring of the other, proceed from the 
gigantic strength of the possessor, yet 
are they not too powerful to mingle into 
the soft relief et contrast, gently and yet 
scarce perceptibly combined 2 
Thus edowek we should indeed 
think him a most preposterous and un- 
natural being who could hate such a 
cter, who could perpetuate animo- 
sity towards such a genius, who could 
u attempt to deface such an 
imperishable monument of fame. But 
we must now allude to the little and 
revolting causes, which gave birth to 
that strife ‘which drove “ self-exiled 
Harold” from our land; and, though 
such notice is far from agreeable, the 
lesson may be useful to wedded pairs, 
—the my may occasion the unworldly 
poet, and the eccenttic ‘man of talent to 
ponder, ere he embark in matrimony, 
and to descend to that dispassionate 
examination, which fits a man for domes- 
tic life, instead of fying to the hymeneal 
altar on'the wings of fancy, deifying the 
object of his choice, aiid filling the whole 
of wedded existence with agonies and 
ecstasies. 


_ The only child of rich and indulgent 


erg reared on the soft pillow of re- 
axing luxury, watched like the blossom 
of promise or the plant of rare and un- 
certain growth, and spoiled by the tender 
hand of apprehensive culture,— tended 
with too officious care, with too alarm- 
ing solicitude lest she might not mature, 
the wife of Lara was like an expensive 
ind curious exotic, overforced, warmed 
ted mitch heat, and impeded in 
Dr Fongress by too much attention, 
‘ac¢iistomed to more than necessary 
attendance ant) vent, it was not 
to be wondered that the shrub could 


key common temperature ; that, what 
. have. been bat a Daten breeze 
handy plant, m egg la 

or: ena breath, ..To 


mot>in the language of metaphor,. 


but in the plain form of truth, the least 
contradiction, the semblance of chiding, 
or the shadow of must have con- 
tracted the form of mind into storm- 
struck withering. a 
To see another admired or cherished, 
t above all, to, think. that.a less valua- 
ble being participated in her Lord’s taste 
or tenderness, wasnot merely to be la- 
mented (as heaven knows it was,) but 
was also insupportable and never to be 
forgotten or forgiven. Hence, was she 
incapable of estimating the genius of ber 
lord; hence was the tender linnet. no 
mate for the bold stern Eagle of another 
sphere; hence were his erring flights tre- 
mendous to her narrow view; and every 
speck upon the ‘feather of bis wing was 
magnified into “‘ damned spot” and dire 
corruption. She could not learn that 
great lights must be accompanied . by 
shades, that high qualifications. never 
exist without concomitant imperfections, 
and that the first duty of a wife is to obey 
her-husband’s will, to conciliate him in 
trouble, to foster the affection which she 
has won, and to purchase by unremitting 
tenderness and indulgence that esteem 
which will survive the decay of attrac- 
tion, nay, triumph over the depravity of 
inconstancy as well as the whim and fri- 
volity of youth. 

Superadded to the inconveniences ari- 
sing from the espousal of an only child, 
or a too much indulged and flattered 
heiress, Lord Lara had grafted on his 
matrimonial establishment, the Duenna, 
or spoiling companion, of his Lady’s early 
years—one who, with hawk-egell curio- 
sity, with prying inquisition, with intole- 
rant severity might watch the actions and 
be the spy over him who was not only 
born, but thus circumstanced to be her 
master. Vainly may it be objected, that 
the interest which she took in her Lady’s 
welfare could not brook her being wron- 
ged, that maiden modesty, and conscien- 
tious propriety forbade her to hide his 
faults: we cannot but think that the 
tongue of dependence should under no 
circumstances revile its patron ; that the 
domestic, however high his or her rank 
mgy be, should never disseminate the 
sounds of discord, spread the wide tale 
of scandal, or diselose secrets fatal to the 
repose of beings united by ties which 
cannet be broken without wounding 
both. a 

To such causes, then, be attribu- 
ted the severing of an estimable pair. 
By sach circumstances has the fame of 


ent and nobility been vilified ;. and, tion, 
what is still more to be deplored, to such 
ing evils are to be ascribed, ‘the 





coneurring 
self-exile of a man of unexampled genius, 


who is left to say: 
Fare thee well !—thus disunited— 


Torn from nearer tie— 
Sear’d in beart—and Jone—and bli i— 
More than this, I searce can die. 

If however “Charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins,” talent sanctifieth a multi- 
tude of errors; and, ‘tis pity that the 
fair partner of this lest Lord, had not 
perused, and been ‘able to" to" her. 
self, the following lines’ of den, So 
befitting the female character, 

“ Pity is heaven’s, and your's, nor can she find 
“ A throne so soft as in a woman's mind.” 
Far otherwise was it with the wife of Lara. 
No generous oblivion of human frailty,— 
no lofty contemplation of the colossal fa- 
brie of a mind, too high and too just;to 
dwell upon the dust which might deform 
its base, or the insect which might li 
momentarily upon its stirface,—tio amia- 
ble feminine sweetness, which cannot 
mingle with the gall of unrelenting cruelty, 
inbabited her bosom. She. felt; she up- 
braided; she was not to. be appeased. 
No. longer could the hapless Lara sing, 
Oh! blest be thine unbroken light! 

That watched me as a seraph’s eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 
And when the cloud upon us:came, 

Which strove to blacken:o’er thy eay— 
Then purer spread its gentle flame, 

And dashed the darkness all away. 

Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 

And teach it what to brave or brook— 

There’s more in one soft word of thine, 
Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 
Thon stood’st, as stands a lovely tree, 

Whose branch unbroke, but gently bent, 
Still waves with fond fidelity 

Its boughs above a monument. 

The winds might rend—the skies might ponr, 

But there thou wert—and still wouldst be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 

To shed thy weeping leaves o’er me. 

But thon and thine shall know no blight, 

Whatever fate on me may. fall ; 

For heaven in snn-shine will requite 

The kind—and thee the most of all. 

Now alas! has the once fond partner 
of her breast disappeared at the sum- 
mons of unrelenting pride, at the impulse 
of anger, at the smart of unforgiven in- 
jury; whilst the inflamed and heightened 
wrong “‘ manet alta mente repostum.” She 
could not turn to the cradle, where lay 
her sleeping babe, and, weeping over the 
little innocent, exclaim 

§ ne sweet in every look to see 

% but thy sire’s inconstancy !” 
Of no such materials, was she composed, 
or, we venture to-assert, peace and sweet 
concord wouk! long ere this ‘have return- 
ed to her mansion, reconciliation would 
Ras Hoaney sera the, bonds of affec-. 

and his approving country, ¥ 
in the presence of LordoLara, have been 
now in possession of its greatest poetical 
tnineat, 8 cet omurse aompreea ae 
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ROMAN LETTERS. 
VALERIA MESSALINA TO JUSTINA LOCUSTA. | 
I could almost’be tempted to realize your 





frightful presagés by’an act of extreme se- 
gig meat in ome ne arco ise trgh he at the 


due to the dreams of gloomy superstition; 
and the no doubt a be yore tained er 
out sin¢erity. ‘But it is now too late in 
ife, to regard omens which, if they have} 
any conriexion with destiny, will ofily gene- 
rate fear instead of guarding against a dan- 
ger that cannot be avoided, ¢ apprehen- 
sion which creates such terrible evils in 

r timid imagination cannot damp the 
ardour of my desires, or turn me away from 
the pursuit of new pleasures. That my 
Sovereign Lord should all of a sudden be- 
come $0 completely changed as to enter 
upon the hee aga of wy conduct; and 
for the sake of his own injured honour, as 
well as that of his insulted country, ordain 
such an enquiry, as must end in a formal 
divorce, would indeed be a most serious 
circumstance. Truly even my mind, vola- 
tile and determined as it is, might almost 
tremble at tlie idea of such an event, if it 
had not the experience of so many years for 
its confidence, and such a thorough know- 
ledge of the disposition of the emperor for 
its security. After suffering me to violate 
all the regulations of society at Rome, with- 
out any mark of public censure, it is not 
likely that a rigid observation will be taken 
of what passes among strangers and in a 
remote province. You are wholly ignorant 
of the character of Clandius, if you fancy 
that he has the léast spirit of curiosity in his 
temper about matters that concern his own 
immediate interest ; or that he would shake 
off his habitual love of ease to avenge any 
wrong, however tavating it may be, 
against his person or dignity, Called to the 
highest station at an advanced period of life, 
and with a constitution emaciated by vo- 
luptuous indulgence, he has a natural dis- 
like to public’ business, and cannot endure 
the trouble of an examination, even though 
the matter should involve his individual 
safety, or be of urgent importance to the 
welfare of the empire. Besides, he is now at 
a vast distance beyond the Alps in that 
barbarous island, cut off, as the greatest of 
our poets describes it, from the whole civiliz- 
ed world ; and, therefore, next to the impro- 
bability of his return, is that of his being 
made acquainted with this plebeian con- 
nexion which you say, and perhaps justly, 
has given offence to the Romans and plea- 
sure to their enemies. I am accused, it 
seems, of the most wanton extravagance, at 
@ time when distress and dearth pervade 
every part of the imperial dominions ; and 
it is all inst me, as a crime worse, 
if possible, than infidelity, that amidst the 


F ‘burthens and: an-exhausted treasury, | 


coatitnue to. an immense income 
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me up almost -aé'the headvuf a 
ing “as ‘if they were * ° 


not beett for’ their ‘officious veal in or 
> 

f being 

enrolled under my banner, it was impossible 


extravagance, which, by making my genuine 
character known, must render their pretend- 
ed virtue despicable. But let the’ sufferings 
of the Romans'be what they’may, ‘upon tne 
the people can have: no'claims so long as 
they are the credulous dupes of a designing 
faction, who have-thcreased the general dis- 
tress under the pretext of removing the pub- 
lic burthens; or, in other words, by shifting 
the whole weight of taxation from those 
who alone have profited by war and con- 
quest, to the industrious community whose 
privations they hypocritically deplore, and 
whose misery they aggravate by fomenting 
discontent and sedition. Were I eyen to 
adopt an economical course of living, and, 
in order to gain a little popularity, apply the 
surplus to charitable uses ; the zealots for 
purity of principle, instead of giving me cre- 
it for the sacrifice, would ascribe it to the 
want of motives; of which an instance has 
already appeared in the abuse poured upon 
one who, by relinquishing for the public 
benefit a princely income, 
barred himself the luxury of doing more 
essential good to those who would have clie- 
rished towards: him eternal gratitude. While 
such a course of things continues, especially 
between an imbecile government on the one 
hand, and a turbulent faction on the other, 
Messalina has nothing to fear, even though 
Claudius should rouse from his apathy, and 
his family be united to resent the indignity 
which my intrigaes~ have brought upon 
them. Farewell, 
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blasphemy and sedition. 


















































In the House of Lords on Monday, 
Earl Grey brought under consideration 
the circular letter issued by Lord Sid- 
mouth to facilitate the suppression of 
The object of 
his lordship’s motion was, to have ‘laid 
before the House the case submitted by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to the Law Officers of the 
Crown for their opinion. The motion 
waslost by a majority of fifty-six.—Upon 
the production of the long-expected 
Army Estimates it appears, that eighty- 
five thousand men are retained this year, 
for those services to which forty-four 
thousand were found sufficient in 1792, 
when Europe was differently circum- 
stanced. The whole number of the 
army will be 117,000.—That it was the 





length been received from’ India bythe 
ship General Hewitt. “Lord Ambertt 
aud’ his suite arrived at”Cantoa' on. 

Year’s Day, after a journey of es 
pears that the Chinese did not chase 
relax from their demand of the usual 
grading shape pe a demand which 
Lord Amherst thought proper to resist, as _ 
they were more humiltutiog *' that 5 
Lordship had anticipated. = 

Calcutta papers to the 15th of Now... 
inform us that the war between the. 
Mahbratta chiefs has not yet, disturbed 
our tefritories; but we fear the battle 
cunnot long ragé so near them without 
in séme’ measure affecting their tran- 
quillity. 

The legislature of the Ionian Islands 
is on the point of assembling, the British 
Governor General having named Com- 
missioners to draw up a list of candidates 
for the Assembly. It is said it will con-, 
sist of 29 Members; from Corfu 7, 
Cephalonia 8, Zante 7, St. Mauro 4,, 
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as thereby de- Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, 1 each, » 


ters from usa, state that the Hi 
pellet at the lonian tae the 
issued orders to establish on the opposité’ 
cotitinental coast several posts in which | 
English troops were to be stationed. ~,’ 


In France, the trial-of the 28 
accused of a conspiracy to overibanoribee 
ome Government and be b "at 

iaparte, has commenced, They fad. 
sucecceded in secretly enlisting plist 
hundred discharged soldiers,’ in. various. 
parts of France.—The Germanic, Diet is 
about to constitute itselfas a power,’ to 
which the’ different States of ‘Germany; 
of whose ministers the Diet consi 
to send, in addition, Ministers , 
tentiary.— The King of Wirtemberg and 
his States are still farther than ever fram— 
being on good terms.—Serious differences 
pare — between the ame Stock - 
10lm and of Copenhagen.— nego= 
ciations between "Rasa anid the Porte 
are said to be! rapidly proceeding, and 
likely to ‘terminate to the satisfaction of. 
both parties.—A new conspiracy is stated 
to have broken out in the, Kingdom of 
Arragon; but the details arenot noticed: 
—The last account of the ‘successes of 
the Indépendents in Spanish Ametica are’ 
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strongly corrobor i pes Pe ae 

: oh - er mt *\to the army of the Independents ; 
in the gratification of a vitiated appetite,| intention of ministers: to p a -conti- ay Pe pT ig “ AL ATL a 
and upon foreigners of shandgned character. |nuance of the suspension of ‘the Habeas the Royal Niawes chi i ae is re 

ithout taking the needless paips of ex-| Corpus Act was on avowed by]: en a 
Frest eade Te Be ea pares novelty HLord Castleteagh in the House of Com-[) tre TN 
the: charge. of perfidy and> liceutioitsness |MOPS) ued) tae Ohevalier” Clauvet 
upon those persons who are now so lavish in| Certain iadvices relative to the | tmber ofthe 
their censures of my conduct ; since had it}! of Lord Amberst to China, have at tately pitblished~a pamphiet 
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Any observation would be useless. 
We add the following sentence of Montes- 
uieu. 

‘ “ Tf any one, in future ages, dares to say 
that the nations of Europe were civilised, the 
Inquisition will be quoted to prove that they 
were, in a great measure, barbarous; and the 
idea that will be formed of it, will be such, 
that it will stigmatise this age, and excite 
hatred of the nations who should still adopt 
this odious tribunal.” 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
_ INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr, John Clarke of Cambridge has just pub- 
lished some Vocal Pieces with orginal Poetry, 
written expressly for the work, by Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, Walter Scott, Esq. John Stewart, <n | 
William Smyth, Esq. James Hogg the Etric 
Shepherd, and Lord Byron. 

On Sunday the third instant, was preached 
befure the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at the 
Church of St. Mary Le Bow, Cheapside, the 
Anniversary Sermon fur the Benefit of the Na- 
tional Schouls, on the plan of Dr. Bell, ac- 
cording to the Madras system. ‘The church 
was crowded out of curiosity to hear the cele- 
brated Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Liandaff, 
whe delivered a most excellent and animated 
discourse on Proverbs, xi. 17: ‘‘ The merciful 
man doeth good to his own soul :” from which 
appropriate passage the learned prelate inferred 
and proved, that in the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge upon right principles among the 
poor, the temporal welfare of a state is best 
secured, and that the comfort of the superior 
classes is promoted by the encouragement they 
give to charitable establishments, the object of 
which is to raise a generation of industrious, 
loyal, and serious citizens. In the conclusion, 
the Bishop strongly enforced the necessity 
of om coe J those schools, which are con- 
ducte@ strictly on the principle of conformity 
to the established Church; and he censured 
with plain but temperate feeling, the danger 
and inconsistency of patronizing general insti- 
tutions which profess to im instruction, 
without respecting any particalar religious sys- 
tem, the natural effect of which must be that 
they, who are se educated, will consider all 
churches and sects with equal indifference. 

We are happy to find that an officer of the 
first-rate talents, who served in the East many 
years, is employed in arranging an immense 
eollection of materials for the military history 
of that interesting country during the late 
wars ; particularly in a detailed account of the 
brilliant campaigns of the late Lord Lake, 
which, under the auspicious direction of the 
regs WELLESLEY, secured the stability of 
‘the British power in India, and rounded our 
oriental empire in such a manner as cannot fail, 
with proper management, to enrich the parent 
state, and to extend civilization over an im- 
mense region. The gentleman my oe hee in 
this important memoir is anxiows for the mi- 
nutest information illustrative of his object ; 
which may be communicated through the me- 
diam of this journal, or transmitted te our pab- 
lisher, until the regular prospectus shall be 
printed. 

_ It gives us re to learn that the transla- 
pe. Virgil, age Ring, is likely to aoe its 
ppearance in msuing season. ‘This ver- 
sion is partly original and a a 
Pitc. The Grat of. 

F these great poets has too 
frequently perverted ing of 
Virgil in such a manner as to induce the suspi- 
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cion that he wrote from his own imagination, 
and on the spur of the moment, without having 
any regard to the Latin text : while the latter, 
in his excessive care to preserve harmony of 
numbers and neatness of expression, has so run 
into paraphrase as to lose sight of Virgil altoge- 
ther, without substituting any thing really va- 
luable for that which has | Ben neglected. Yet, 
in many instances, it would be impossible to 
improve upon Dryden, or to express the sense 
with more classical correctness of phrase than 
Pitt. Weare, therefore, of opinion that a con- 
junction of the two versions where they excel, 
with a more exact translation of those portions 
in which they have failed, must be the very 
best mode that could be adopted for the exhi- 
bition of Virgil in an English metrical dress: 
and, from what we have seen, there seems to 
be no doubt, that the edition of Mr. Ring will 
become the standard version in our lang " 
‘The work is proceeding by subscription ; it 
meets, as it deserves, with liberal encourage- 
ment. We hepe that a copious commentary will 
follow the version, selected from the infinite 
variety of critics who have exerted their inge- 
nuity in the illnstration of the Mantuan poet. 

Several heads of spears, celts, and javelins, 
and a curious horse-shoe, were discovered on 
Monday last, by some labourers in a field conti- 
guous to the supposed Roman camp between 
Falbourne and Wilbraham, in Cambridgeshire. 
The whole are much injured by time. 

Orders have gone down to Plymouth for the 
Resolute bell-vessel to repair te Portsmouth, ir 
order that the state of the George may be 
ascertained, ene to removal of her 
hull, either together or in pieces. Her remains 
are estimated to be worth 56,0001, while the 
expence of raising them will probably be not 
more than one-fifth part of the money. : 

Saturday Mr. Moir exhibited a model of a 
machine before the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, for impelling a vessel against a 
stream, without the application of sails, oars, or 
steam. 

The Paris papers announce a translation of a 
work of Lady Morgan’s, under the title of 
Fragmens patriotiques sur U Irlande. 

A foreign jotirnal contains the following res- 

ting Baron Gerambe who was well known in 

ndon in 1812, where he was hotly pressed by 
his creditors: “ Among the distinguished per- 
sons whom Divine Providence has brought to 
this house, (La Trappe) for their edification, we 
have to notice particularly: Baron Geramb, for- 
merly a General Officer and Chambcriain of the 
Emperor of Austria. On the 13th of April he 
male his solemn vows between the hands of 
his Abbe after a noviciate of 15 months. This 
model of true penitents walks in the steps of 
Arséné and Bernard, with a fidelity which per- 
mits to hope that he will shortly reach that goal 
to which those illastrious solitaries arrived, 
where an immortal crown awaits him.” 

It is stated in a German Journal, that Baron 
Ompteda has published at Vienna some Stric- 
tures on the pamphlet entitled Journal d'un 
Voyageur Anglais, by the Princess of Wales. 

One of the French Journals states, that in 
certain sclect companies a posthumous Tragedy 
of Chenier's called Tiberius, has been played 
with much approbation ; it is said to be a se- 
quel to Germanicus. 

Paris, May, 9—The inconveniences attend- 
ing Madame Catalani’s bse absence, have 
determined the Authorities to revoke the privi- 

of the Italian Opera, which had been 


pan | ar that Lady. It is thought that in] produced by a ess 

= a the  Lahies Opera sll In the account ec bph gr 3h ery) 
for; “ lone scent of nature,” read, “ fost A 
natare.” ~* ° * + oN 
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discontinue for a time its representations after 





PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


aera oF Pate tetecere of 
aculté des Lettres have alrea prety : 
they are, in general, very me A attended, 
not only by the students of the bet 
by a certain class of literary characters, whe are 
snfficiently well informed. to kuow that 
stand in need of instruction, and that man 
Th pucteain aula 

consi number 0} i are 
likewise among the audience, his tale oes of 
the lectures, to which they listen with exem- 
pe attention. 

essrs. Villemain, De Lacretelle, Lemaire, 

De Laplace, and Raoul-Rochette, are the first 
who have resnmed their functions. 

M. Villemuin has already delivered two lec- 
tures on the manner of writing history. He 
entered into a long examination of Voltaire’s 
Charles XII. and is at present discussing the 
merits of the Siecle de Lowis XIV. The freeand 
exuberant eloquence of the speaker, who ale 
ways seems to be conversing with his andience ; 
the justice of his criticism ; the correct- 
ness of his definitions; the entertaining natare 
of his digressions, which frequently nppcer acci- 
dental, but are always appropriate ; fitally, bis 
scrupulous impartiality, and what may be term- 
ed his literary conscientionsness, have 
the affection and confidence of all his pupils. 

M. De Lacretelle, who is at present lecturing 
on the Roman history, and who likewise speaks 
with surprising facility, does mee me like 
M. Villemain, that i ible variety of tone, 
that elegant familiarity, and easy flow of lam- 
guage, which seems to banish ali idea of pre- 
paration. His delivery is more grave, his style 
more vigorous and more oratotical ; but the re- 
gularity of his method does not prevent his elo- 
quence from being equally animated, when the 
nature of the subject renders it necessary, He 
particularly excels in translating and rec 
the speeches of the great personages of hi A, 
The subject of his last lectare was the esta 
ment -— destruction of the Pree » He 
painted with the colouring of Livy the tyranny 
of Appius Claudius, and the tragical end. of Vir- 
ginia, and made a deep and lively impression 
upon his auditors. 

M. Raoul-Rochette continues his considerations 
on the History of the Crusades. ‘This young 
professor seems to adhere closely to some 
the paradoxical observations which he had sum- 
marily advanced in his introductory discotrse, 
He seeks to develope, under the most favorable 
point of view, the policy of the sovere' of 
Europe, who carried tire and sword to in 
the name ef a God of peace and charity.. Net- 
withstanding this complaisance in AM. Raoul- 
Rochette for opinions which a certain class of 
men endeavour to diffuse, in opposition to the 
spirit of the age, he speaks with moderation, 
and even with esteem, of the writers who have 
contributed to enlighten mankind. His man- 
ner cannot give offence to any one, and he pas- 
sesses sufficient spirit and prudence to steer 
without danger between two rocks. He, ina 
great measure, follows Mf. Michuud, the author 
of the History of the Crusades, whose ions * 
he analyses, correets, and modifies, with re- 
markable talent. 


ERRATA 1 oun Last. 
For, “an opposition of color bordered by a 
bloodless face,’ read, “an opposition of color 
bloodless face.” 








the ist of July. 


